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THEOLOGICAL MEDIUM. 


JANUARY, 1873. 


Art. 1.—The Importance of our Colleges to the Church.* 


For the college is a spiritual edifice, and vain and empty is the ceremony 
of laying the rock in the soil, unless the true corner-stone is laid in true 
hearts first of all.—Prof. Emerson. 


Wauat ts A Cuurcu-scnoon ?—The Church-university differs 
from the school of secular learning as differs the cold statue 
from the living man. There are wholly different germs of 
life out of which the two institutions spring. 

Not neglecting the best books, nor the most approved forms 
of teaching, the Church-school, after the example of Christ 
and the apostles, puts these things to holy use. Christ quoted, 
even in his school for the apostles, the secular books of his 
time, and he used the modes of teaching them in most honor 
among schools of highest grade. 

The “disputing” of the Greek master was not despised by 
Paul while in the school of Tyrannus. He quoted, even in 
his inspired epistles, from the heathen books of Aratus, of 

*In 1869, I concluded a long series of articles on this subject in the 
columns of the Banner of Peace. Various friends have urged me to revise 
those articles and publish them in book-form. I prefer to give the revised 
copy to The Theological Medium. Most of the chapters, in their original 
form, are about as good as I can make them. Some have been rewritten, 
and some new matter has been added. 
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Cleanthes, of Menander, and of Epimenides. He made con- 
stant use of the Greek language, his dialectic learning, and 
his knowledge of the philosophy and mythology of the heathen 
world. But Christ so used all his wonderful wisdom that 
men were converted by his teaching. Paul, in the school at 
Corinth, so taught that the gospel was triumphant over the 
hearts of his pupils. Now, the Church-schools of the second 
century all partook of the same general character. They 
used the learning of the times only so far as they could con- 
secrate it to Christ; and they breathed into each day’s lessons 
some of the life of Christianity and tn. truth of Scripture. 
At Antioch and Corinth, none but most consecrated Chris- 
tians were chosen as teachers. 

There is a well-authenticated history given by Clement of 
Alexandria, and confirmed by Irenzeus, about the beloved John 
selecting a promising young man and committing him toa 
Presbyter to be educated. That history, while it confirms the 
views here given about the use of learning made by the apos- 
tles, shows also the working of that element of Christian life 
in the Church-school. The young man fell into all sorts of 
vices. John, on his return to the Presbyter, sought out the 
lost sheep. The young man ran from him, but John pursued, 
and, kneeling down, his white locks flowing in the wind, he 
wrestled with God in prayer, until he had, in his own heart, 
assurance that Christ would restore the apostate pupil. Then, 
taking the penitent renegade with him, he taught him and 
watched over his piety himself until he felt secure of his 
reformation. 

The same feature runs through all the Church-schools of 
the first three centuries. Only, at one time, the school at 
Alexandria became so much like the secular schools that 
Origen, the learned teacher, withdrew from the institution, 
thinking it unworthy of his high position as a Christian to 
spend his life in merely unsanctified literature. Establishing 
himself at Cesarea, he set up a Church-school of his own, 
according to the primitive Christian model. Of the internal 
element of life which dwelt in that school we may learn 
something from the valedictory of the famous Gregory. 
Gregory had started to a Roman law-school, but meeting with 
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Origen on his way, and being perfectly captivated by his learn- 
ing, he turned his course, and entered Origen’s institution. 
There he remained eight years. When he and his class were 
taking their final leave of the institution, he exclaimed: “And 
thou, beloved head, stand up and dismiss us with thy prayers. 
As thou, by thy holy doctrine, hast guided us, through all the 
long time we have been with thee, to salvation, so now, when 
we are to go out from thee forever, guide us, by thy prayers, 
unto eternal life.” (See “ Bibliotheca Patrum.’’) 

Now, that element of prayer, that guiding, paternal care, 
that daily instruction in the Scriptures, that tenderness, and 
prayer, and faith, seen in the case of discipline by the beloved 
John—in a word, that powerful, pervading, spiritual element 
in the primitive Church-schools—brought forth blessed fruits 
in every case. 

The apostles, taught of Jesus, have left us a literature full 
of immortality. Mighty works, vast tomes of secular learn- 
ing, have perished, while these little books grow in grandeur 
upon the ages. 

Polycarp, Clement of Rome, and Ignatius, taught of the 
apostles, have left enduring monuments of their noble serv- 
ices. Irenseus, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, and Ter‘ul- 
lian, issuing from the Christian schools of the next generation, 
have left us monuments of their Church-services to endure to 
the end of time. Pamphilus, coming in the next age, found- 
ing a library and a school, consecrating both to Jesus, can 
point to Eusebius, and other noble churchmen, as the result 
of his consecrated toil. All these lived, taught, and wrote in 
martyr periods. Most of them sealed their testimony with 
their own blood. May God evermore grant to the Church 
schools permeated with the same element of Christian life. 

Tue Pecuiar Lire or A CnurcH-coLLece.—To simply own 
a college, as the man of wealth buys a library whicli he 
never reads, does not amount to much. He who hungers 
after learning, and buys book after book to satisfy his mental 
cravings, will have a library at last that is eminently his own. 
This is ownership of a far higher order. The true Church- 
college springs from the cravings of an elevated Christian life 
within Church-members. Our littlke Camp Blake is a fit 
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illustration. Now, the college will be iike its origin. If it is 
of the earth, it will be earthy, no matter what it teaches. If 
it spring from an inner life in the Church, a life pure, noble, 
heavenly, then the college will be a glorious “spiritual 
edifice.” Christian fathers, of lofty spiritual power, take the 
old heathen classics and make them useful gymnasia for the 
Church, while infidel teachers take even systematic theology 
of the soundest forms and make infidels with it. 

Unconscious tuition is more powerful than the direct and 
intentional lesson. Every science takes peculiar shadings 
from the unseen heart of the speaker. Spirit-voices whisper 
from eye and brow, from twitching nerve and quivering lip; 
they echo from the footfall on the pavement; they murmur 
choruses in the pauses between the uttered words; they 
breathe all around the man forever—a silent, wonderful power 
always. Recognizing the wonderful influence of these uncon- 
scious lessons, the University of Leyden once secured for pro- 
fessors some of Europe’s proudest scholars, simply to live at 
the institution without giving any set lessons whatever. Stu- 
pid are those parents who look on the set lesson as all that is 
taught. 

You enter a picture-gallery. The paintings are copies from 
the old masters. You suppose you have now seen real copies 
of those wonderful works; but, by and by, you visit Italy and 
gaze on the originals. The copies had the same color, the 
same form, but, alas! they missed all that gave those grand 
old works their power over the ages. So it is not the rdle of 
the recitation-room, the parrot-work of the text-drill, that 
mukes the great lesson. Science in the soul of the great 
Christian scholar is not capable of being copied. Text-books 
are not science, not even generally correct copies of the form. 
The lofty Christian life can copy itself only in the genial 
natures of youthful Christians. This lofty Christian life we 
have already seen in the school-room of Origen. 

The views which a workman takes of the material he has 
to use must modify his plans. An old heathen poet repre- 
sents Jupiter pondering over a log of wood to see what could 
be made out of it. What is it fit for? a bench? No, a god. 
It will do to make a god out of. The difference between bench 
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and god is not greater than the difference between the world’s 
ideal of a man and that lofty ideal shape of manhood which 
the Christian teacher seeks to mold out of the pupil. The 
sapabilities, the future wants, the future destiny of the pupil 
live in the heart of the Church-teacher, along with those other 
lofty thoughts which murmur, like echoes of Jehovah's voice, 
in that heart forever. There is, too, an inspiration glowing in 
the heart of a Christian pupil that is wonderful in its bearings 
on an education. All science is modified by the heart of the 
pupil. That heart will follow its own laws of appropriation. 
The inspiration of the Christian student sees intellect, science, 
education, in the light of responsible man’s high, immortal des- 
tiny. Urged on by his own lofty views, the Christian student 
makes every thing tributary to his aims of usefulness. As the 
artist dreams on some vision of glory, and toils over that vision 
until, at last, it takes shape under his pencil in forms of 
immortal beauty, so the inspiration of the Christian student 
reigns in his heart, guides his studies, molds his thoughts, 
until, at last, the noble Christian life, full of deeds of glory, 
stands revealed to the world. 

Earty OFFICIAL ACTION OF THE CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH ON THE SuBsect oF A CHURCH-COLLEGE.—The deep con- 
viction that our Church cannot prosper without a first-class 
college dates back to our organization. 

I have before me a file of the Church-papers, nearly com- 
plete, from the first periodical we had down to our own latest 
born and loveliest little Gem. I have made careful search of 
all these files to find what was done and said by the Church 
of the great revival—the Church of Ewing, and King, and 
McAdow—in reference to a denominational university. From 
first to last, I have not found one single line in opposition to 
such an institution, although the subject was agitated from 
the very hour of our ecclesiastical birth. 

In the Presbyteries which composed our first and only 
Synod, before we had any General Assembly, it was favorably 





discussed. 

In 1825, a plan for a Church-institution, combining a 
department of arts and a department of theology, with a 
system of labor after the mode of Fellemburg’s school, which 
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was then agitating the public mind, was presented to the 
Synod. 

It was very thoroughly discussed; but in that discussion 
there was not one single voice heard on the negative of the 
main question. 

Finis Ewing’s speech was the one which attracted most 
notice. Dr. Cossitt says, of that speech, that it was the ablest 
argument in favor of ministerial education he ever heard. 
(See “ Life and Times of Ewing.’’) 

The Synod adopted the plan, and our first Church-college was 
inaugurated. It had the elements of inevitable failure bound 
up in the beautiful new theory of its life, which it borrowed 
from Germany. Ours was not the only Church, nor was Cum- 
berland College the only institution, which followed that beau- 
tiful lure-light into swamps and quicksands. These experi- 
ments, however, had their utility to the general cause of 
education; and, this at least, can be said of the college at 
Princeton—that the noble sons of the Church who owe their 
training to that foster-mother have been worth a thousand- 
fold more to our cause than all the money expended on that 
experiment. 

A far better start was made for a theological library in 
that first college than has ever been made in any of our later 
institutions, 

While the college at Princeton was beginning its youthful 
career, the Presbyteries passed resolutions in its favor, and 
spread on their minutes the declaration that these resolutions 
were unanimous. 

A little later in our organized life, when we had a General 
Assembly, and several Synods and Presbyteries, I find that 
these judicatures gave oflicial utterance to their deep concern 
for the establishment of a Church-college. 

The action of the General Assembly is a matter of history. 
Its attempt to carry on the affairs of the college by General 
Assembly superintendence, while it was wrong in theory, was 
at least evidence of the deep general interest felt for the 
college, and was the highest and strongest possible official 
expression of the Church in favor of a denominational insti- 
tution. 
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While the chief judicature of the Church was thus exercis- 
ing the visitorial patronage of our college, the Presbyteries 
and Synods again took official action in favor of the enter- 
prise. Nashville Presbytery addressed some stirring resolu- 
tions to its Churches. The other Presbyteries followed the 
example. Indeed, it is not in the power of words and reso- 
lutions to give higher Church-sanction to the great importance 
of Church-education than was given by our earliest ecclesias- 
tical courts. 

The men who introduced these resolutions, and advocated 
them, were such men as Finis Ewing, Robert Donnell, and 
F. R. Cossitt—men whose deep devotion to the great revivai, 
to revival-preaching, to practical theology, and a practical 
ministry stands away above the need of my poor eulogies. 

Nor was it alone in words that these men sought to give 
expression to their interest. They undertook voluntary agen- 
cies, each in his own country, to raise money for endowment. 
Finis Ewing sent up regular monthly reports of the amount 
secured by him. Reuben Burrow sent up regular reports of 
the amounts secured by him. Isaac Shook sent up regular 
monthly reports of the suecess he met with. Robert Donnell 
sent up lists of contributions that he had obtained. Indeed, 
nearly all the leading ministers of that day were agents, beg- 
ging money for the college while carrying on their great 
revivals, 

John Morgan sends students and contributions from the 
far-off Churches of Pennsylvania. Samuel King, from the 
log-huts of the frontier, sends in his mite to the great enter- 
prise. 

O would to God we had zeal for the work, in proportion to 
our increased ability, to-day !—soon, full soon, would we see 
every reasonable want of our Church-institutions amply 
supplied. 

Tue Voices or our Honorep Deav.—Those forest-orators, 
whose sermons won the sinners of 1800 to Jesus, have all 
passed away, but their voices have left an echo in many a 
heart. 

I wish to avail myself of that echo, and make it plead one 
of the Church’s greatest interests. 
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Robert Donnell has left us a great many evidences of the 
high place a Church-university occupied in his estimation. 
He acted as agent for the college. He wrote letters to his 
friends for it. He made speeches for it. He gave money for 
its support. He declares, in one letter to the Banner of Peace, 
that without a Church-institution of high order “we cannot 
prosper as a body.” 

The early numbers of the Church-papers teem with letters 
from our fathers, all pleading the interest of the college. 
Among the names of the departed, found in the papers in 
connection with agencies, contributions, or other good deeds 
for the college, are those of Robert Donnell, Isaac Shook, 
Samnel King, Thomas Calhoun, John Morgan, Hugh B. Hill, 
A. M. Bryan, John and James Barnett, Dr. Delaney, and 
nearly all the rest of those whose memories are dear to our 
Church. 

Reuben Burrow acted awhile as voluntary, unpaid agent for 
the college. He writes a very earnest letter to the Banner of 
Peace, in 1840, in advocacy of the claims of the institution, 
deelaring himself, “ now and forever, its fast friend.”’ 

But, of all those who have toiled for our interest, Dr. Cos- 
sitt made the most frequent and earnest appeals in behalf of 
our college and university enterprises. What he alone wrote 
on this subject would make a volume. Some of his appeals 
are very powerful. In one, he declares that if he could see 
the college endowed, he would be ready to say, “*‘ Now, Lord, 
lettest thou thy servant depart.” 

I shall close these voices of the dead with an extract from 
a circular addressed to the Churches by Finis Ewing. 

He says: ‘* My beloved brethren, the time has been, I know, 
when my counsels and warnings would have some influence 
on the members of our Church; when we mingled our tears 
and prayers together with all the tenderness of Christian sym- 
pathy and fraternal affection. . . . . I have determined 
to make one more appeal to you all, in the simplicity and 
sincerity of my heart. 

*T have recently learned, with great surprise and astonish- 
ment, that our college, our one and only college, is in danger 
of passing into other hands, for want of patronage from our 
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denomination! Will this be, can this be, permitted to take 
place by our people? I trust not; I will not believe it till 
forced to do so by the shameful and disgraceful apathy of our 
people. What! our whole denomination not (I will not say 
not able) willing to endow, sustain, cherish, and support one 
high-school, conducted by our own faithful and qualified min- 
isters, for the benefit of our Church! Let such a suicidal 
thought never be entertained for a moment.”’ 

The whole circular is full of earnest appeals, but this extract 
isasample. ‘The day has been,” says the writer, “when my 
counsels and warnings had some influence on the members of 
our Church.’”’ Cold must be the hearts of our people, and 
lost, forever, the spirit of true Cumberland Presbyterianism, 
when the voice of Ewing no longer has any influence upon 
our members ! 

Tue Voice or ALL CuristenpomM.—The college is an out- 
growth from the internal life of Christianity. That life as 
certainly produces the college as it does the meeting-house, 
and with fully as much scriptural authority for the produc- 
tion. 

Full four hundred chartered Christian colleges have grown 
into life as the outward, material expression of the Christian 
zeal within American bosoms. ‘Christo et Ecclesie’’* was 
chosen as the motto for the oldest of all our colleges. Virtue 
and religion+ were declared, in the charters of several col- 
leges, in the early times of our country, to be one object for 
which the charter was granted. The Virginians have souls to 
be saved was the plea presented by the pioneers, in 1693, 
when they sought a charter from the king and queen for a 
Virginia college. And though the chancellor cursed their 
souls, saying, “ Let them raise tobacco,’’ William and Mary 
granted both a charter and money to the institution which 
still bears their names. 

In a few generations, all the leading Churches had their own 
denominational schools. Says one, who thoroughly investi- 
gated the matter more than a quarter of a century ago, “The 





* To Christ and the Church—Harvard. 
+See charters of Bowdoin, Dartmouth, Amherst, and many others. 
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Episcopalians have (in America) thirteen colleges and four 
theological schools; the Methodists, eight colleges; the Pres- 
byterians have fifty colleges and nine theological schools; the 
Congregationalists have nine colleges and five theological 
schools; the Baptists, seven colleges and five theological 
schools.” 

The various missionaries of the cross plant schools wherever 
they go, and just as soon as the mission gains sufficient foot- 
ing, the school grows into a seminary of high order. This is 
the invariable rule. Even professional schools are established 
and maintained by the various Missionary Boards. 

The Protestant Churches of all Christendom build colleges. 
Where the Church has State patronage, one of the first uses 
it puts that patronage to is to enlarge its college-revenues. 
This is true of all the “established’’ Churches. The Free 
Church of Scotland is more zealous for Church-schools than 
are the Presbyterians of America. 

The Reformation found the universities buried in the grave 
of scholasticism. To revive learning, and to convert the col- 
leges, was the first great aim of the reformers. In Germany, 
England, Switzerland, and Scotland, the aim was accom- 
plished, and these countries are to-day Protestant. In France, 
the Reformation was driven out of the universities, and France 
is still Catholic. 

The Waldenses, in whose deep valleys the Church was long 
hid away, have always struggled hard to supply themselves 
with facilities for a thorough education. When the hard rule 
of tyrants denied them the liberty of erecting a college 
of their own, they sent their sons to Switzerland to be edu- 
cated. When, at length, their rulers grudgingly yielded them 
a college-charter, they wept for joy; but their weeping soon 
changed to real grief, when they found the charter allowed 
only twenty-eight students at a time in the institution. 

The struggles of the Christian Church to establish high- 
schools, in those first ages of persecution and poverty which 
immediately succeeded the martyrdom of the apostles, makes 
one of the most interesting chapters in all history. 

The Church-school at Alexandria became famous in the 


second century. Some even say that St. John was its founder. 
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Certain is it that Clement and Origen taught there. (‘ Bib- 
liotheca Patrum ’’—Gallands.) 

Antioch, too, had its famous Church-seminary in those early 
ages. It is quite remarkable that Clement found Church-schools 
in six different countries, old and well-known schools, too. 
Their establishment must have dated back to apostolic times. 
The cities where the apostles established the centers of their 
influence were all literary centers. At Corinth, Paul entered 
into the school of one Tyrannus, and, for two years, taught 
his views after the dialectic manner of the schools of that age. 
(Acts xix.) But “the great Teacher’ was Christ. In all 
essentials, his school conformed to the customs of the age in 
schools of the highest grade. His pupils were men, not boys. 
He had no fixed buildings. He made little use of books. 
This was all equelly true of Socrates in his great school. 
But here the parallel is at an end. Christ, taking his mature 
pupils with him, even though they had to leave their fami- 
lies behind them, kept them under his tuition for three or 
four years. Who would not gladly exchange all the uni- 
versity advantages of this world for three years with Him to 
whom all the fountains of all truth are forever open? When 
his disciples left him, they were no longer illiterate. Besides 
having acquired, by some means, sufficient knowledge of 
Greek and Latin to enable most of them to write and speak 
those tongues almost as easily as their own, they had vast 
stores of heavenly wisdom, gathered from lips immaculate. 
Added to all this, God himself miraculously taught them other 
languages on the day of Pentecost, thus adding Heaven’s own 
seal to the value of high classical attainments. 

Wuaat THE REFORMATION OWED TO THE UNIVERSITIES.—The 
value of sanctified universities should be pressed home upon 
the hearts of Cumberland Presbyterians. One very impress- 
“ve lesson for this purpose is found in the “History of the 
Reformation,” by D’Aubigné. I ask attention to some of the 
features of that lesson. 

When, in the sixteenth century, the Elector Frederick 
founded the university at Wittenberg, he declared that he 
and his people would look to it as to an oracle. How won- 
derfully was that expectation of its founder realized! The 
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cradle, the nursery, the citadel of the Reformation, Witten- 
berg, with its thousands of students, stood the central object 
of interest all through that century. Its leeture-rooms were 
the principal pulpits of both Luther and Melanchthon. Its 
students and its masters were the Reformation’s most devoted 
friends; and more than once did their vigorous written appeals 
secure princely protection for Luther. Melanchthon, in his 
“Life” of this hero, declares that the great reformer owed his 
success to the universities. It was in the vast library of Er- 
furt University that Luther first found that chained Bible 
which was blessed of God to his salvation. But, even before 
that day, another university had been preparing the way for 
the Reformation. 

Erasmus studied Greek at the University of Paris, France. 
There he learned to explore the treasures of the Greek Testa- 
ment. He came home to Germany full of the conviction that 
Romanism was far away from that blessed standard of faith. 
He struggled to call men back to the original Scriptures, and 
to revive their use in the universities of his native country. 
He published a critical Greek Testament, which was soon 
naturalized in the colleges. 

John Reuchlin had also returned from the University of 
Paris, full of the same ideas, and, like Erasmus, had gone to 
work to revive the study of the original Scriptures in the uni- 
versities. He published a Ilebrew grammar and lexicon, thus 
unlocking for the German student the stores of the Jewish 
Scriptures. 

A society was organized in the empire, with princes and 
scholars at its head, for the purpose of making learning useful 
to religion. 

The reformers sought to revive real learning in the univer- 
sities, and to lead that learning to the front ranks in the great 
conflict with Rome. The University of fleidelberg heard with 
joy the lectures of the exile, Reuchlin. Wittenberg listened 
with delight to Luther. Students from all Europe flocked to 
Wittenberg to hear Melanchthon. All the leaders of the 
Reformation were university-men—most of them professors, 
engaged in giving regular lessons. 

The same thing is true of the Reformation in France. It 
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was in one of the French universities that Calvin first found 
the Bible. In the venerable Sorbonne, Lefévre and Ferrel 


were awakened to the truth, and there they both began their 
holy mission. 

The learned Beza says: “God about this time made his 
voice heard at Orleans, Bourges, and Toulouse—three cities 
with universities. There were some few, indeed, at Orleans 
who knew the truth, as, for example, F. Daniel and Nicolas 
du Chemin. But this was as good as nothing (mais cela et 
rien etoit tout un), till Calvin, stilla very young man, but already 
marked out as an excellent instrament for the work of the 
Lord, came to Orleans to study law.” Like Luther, Calvin 
went to work to give his countrymen the Scriptures in their 
native tongue, and Favel raised the money among the impov- 
erished Waldenses to have this Holy Book published. 

At Geneva, Calvin’s chief influence was exerted through 
that famous academy, as he modestly called a noble college 
which was mainly established through his exertions. 

“It is impossible to estimate the great impulse Calvin gave, 
by these undertakings, to the literary advancement of the 
reformed Church. Certain it is that he was indebted to the 
academy, which soon became greatly frequented, for the rapid 
diffusion of his doctrine in Germany, Holland, France, and 
England.” (Translation from the German of Paul Fleuary— 
“Life of Calvin.’’) 

In England, the great work began in the universities, and 
for a long time was confined tothem. D’Aubigné says: “The 
first rays of the sun from on high gilded with their fires at 
once the Gothic colleges of Oxford and the antique schools 
of Cambridge.” 

Royal favor had called Erasmus to England, and Erasmus 
had given to the English universities his critical Greek Testa- 
ment, 

Latimer, who had studied Greek in an Italian college, came 
home to open its stores to the English universities. Wickliff 
demonstrated in the class-room of the college through the 
week the great doctrines which he thundered from the pulpit 
on the Sabbath. Groups of eager students gathered about 
the colleges, discussing the Reformation. Persecution tried 
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its power in vain. Tyndale, and other teachers, carried the 
fire from one college to another. For a long time, all the 
leaders of the Reformation were teachers in the universities. 
Now, from these facts, there are some very obvious, practical 
deductions. What would have become of the Reformation, 
had its leaders trusted alone to popular excitement and oral 
addresses? The wave of public emotion would have died 
as died even the one 





away, at last, as dies all such waves 
called Pentecost—and once more the deadly calm would have 
reigned supreme. Rome would have been triumphant. 

Our Church originated in a great awakening. Have we 
been as wise as Luther, and as Wickliff, and as Calvin? 
Shall universities, and literary men, and able writers, and 
permanent institutions hand down the religion of Ewing and 
Donnell to future ages? God has called us to no ordinary 
mission. Luther’s was not more glorious, if only we rise to 
the sublime conception of its character, and have faith and 
soul enough to occupy the field to which Heaven has ap- 
pointed us. 

RELIGION IN THE AMERICAN CoLLEGES.—One curious item in 
the history of all the American colleges is that they have 
felt themselves constrained to consecrate their work to relig- 
ion. No matter what origin they claimed—no matter under 
a law more powerful than wills, 





what auspices they labored 
or charters, has always forced them to invoke the sanction of 
religion, by hoisting its banner over their portals. Even 
Girard College struggles to do this, in spite of the strange 
inhibitions in its foundations. Secular and State colleges, 
so called, many of them, surpass those under denominational 
control in their vigorous appeals to the religious feelings of 
the people. I thank God that this is so, and that, in a vast 
number of instances, the attempt to sail under the banner of 
the cross is no piracy. 

Placing some eminent minister of the gospel in the presi- 
dency, they install the word of God in the daily college- 
prayers. They require all the students to attend church each 
Sabbath. They have daily prayer-meetings among the stu- 
dents. These students generally attend Sabbath school. The 
Greek Testament is read in the college-lessons. The evidences 
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of Christianity are taught in the classes. Free tuition and 
other inducements are offered to attract candidates for the 
ministry to these institutions. Revival measures are intro- 
duced. All the means of grace known to the evangelical 
Churches are used as regularly, as frequently, as earnestly in 
the colleges as they are in any of the congregations. 

Now, it is not possible that all this could exist among the 
young and impressible hearts of the students without good 
results. Those from whose lips they receive their training, 
those to whom they look, as to an oracle, become their guides 
unto salvation. , 

One of the first happy fruits of this religious influence in 
the American colleges is to be found in the great breakwater 
which those institutions built against the floods of French 
infidelity. 

When the war of the Revolution closed, those floods were 
sweeping all over America. In all the throng of students at 
Bowdoin College, there was found but one who owned to being 
a Christian. To read the noble arguments and lofty appeals 
of President Appleton to those infidel students would stir the 
hardest heart. 

Noble man! his struggle was long and hard. Its principal 
contests were in the closet of prayer; but victory, long delayed, 
came at last, and, in its long-continued blessings, compensates 
a thousand-fold the weary years of waiting and of faith. Two 
hundred and forty men have been inducted into the ministry 
since the dark cloud rifted. Infidelity has long ago retired 
forever from the contest with Appleton’s prayers. 

A similar history had Yale College. The same flood-tides 
of infidelity came sweeping over it. Dr. Dwight was there to 
meet the foe, and drive him back. He routed infidelity from 
the college, and, then, by his earnest and terrible sermons on 
the text, ‘“‘ The harvest is past,’’ he led the students to cry out, 
‘“‘ What must we do to be saved?”’ 

There was a similar victory at William and Mary College; 
a similar one at Dartmouth, and at all the colleges then in 
active life. Infidelity left the field, and religion, planting 
itself in the colleges, has remained “ master of the situation” 
ever since. 
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The record of college-revivals would make a precious chap- 
ter in our “American History.” But, alas! that record lives 
only in the glorious results. No written volume keeps it. 
A little investigation has amazed me with the vast amount of 
perishing material there is for such a history. The American 
Church has no idea how much it owes to these college-revivals. 
I shall name a few only, out of a vast multitude. The origin 
of American missions is well known. A students’ prayer- 
meeting behind the old hay-stack, at first; then, a little cove- 
nanted band of praying ones at Andover Seminary. Lo! the 
fire begins to burn, and the names of Judson, Mills, Hall, and 
Richards are immortal. 

In Kenyon College, the Holy Spirit has been, for more than 
thirty years, making his gracious power known. One hun- 
dred and fifty of the students have been brought into the 
ministry. In one single year, out of one hundred and ninety- 
four students, seventy were studying for the ministry. Vast 





multitudes of students have been converted in this college. 

In Amherst College, nearly half its alumni, since the begin- 
ning of its career, have become ministers of the gospel. 

Even West Point Military Academy, where they talk of 
war, and drill to the time of martial musie every day, the 
cross of Jesus has won many atrophy. In one of the awak- 
ening seasons there, the college-chaplain was busy circulating 
tracts. A cadet to whom he gave a tract called, soon after- 
ward, to see him, exclaiming, “I am a lost sinner; what must 
I do to be saved?’’ The chaplain led him gently to Jesus. 
The cadet was, afterward, Bishop Polk. 

Out of the converts of one single revival in Brown Univer- 
sity, seven became ministers of the gospel. 

Dr. Wayland, Dr. Manning, and Dr. Maxey, each in turn, 
rose to eminence in the Baptist Church while uniting pro- 
found literary investigations with constant toil amid college- 
revivals. Almost every year, the papers give us accounts of 
great works of grace there. We find in our own Banner of 
Peace, in 1840 and 1842, lengthy sketches of some of these 
revivals. 

The last Thursday in February was long observed by the 
American Churches as a day of general prayer for the colleges. 
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On that day, in 1838, a glorious revival began in Brown Uni- 
versity. On that day, in other years, revivals began in half a 
dozen other colleges. On that day, in 1841, a revival began 
in Yale, which resulted in eighty hopeful professions. 

But I find I have gone, with my little boat, out upon the vast 
sea. The tempting materials for a glorious history lie in con- 
fused wealth all around me. 

With a fond heart I have lingered amid these records of 
God’s mercies to the colleges; and with pain I now turn 
away, leaving unwritten nearly all the thrilling story. 

REVIVALS IN OUR OWN CoLLEGES.—It is not my purpose to 
attempt a formal history of these revivals, though such a his- 
tory could be made of thrilling interest to our Church. I aim 
now only to call attention to these works of grace, for the 
purpose of impressing on our people the moral power of our 
colleges. 

Cumberland College.—About the close of the year 1829, Dr. 
Cossitt, the noble president, preached in the college-chapel 
one of the most impressive sermons of this century. <A large 
number of the students began to ery out for salvation, nor 
did they rest until they found peace and pardon in the 
Redeemer. E 

In 1830, a revival at Bethlehem Camp-ground numbered 
several of the students among its converts. A little later, in 
the same year, Dr. Cossitt’s sermons in the college-chapel led 
several students to cry out for salvation. Just half the stu- 
dents of the college were then found to be hopefully pious. 

In 1833, Dr. Cossitt stated, in his Baccalaureate. Address, 
that all the senior class were members of some Church, and 
that most of them had been brought into the fold during their 
college-life. Three of that class have reached high positions 
as ministers of the crosg. 

In 1834, the editor of our Church-paper states that nine- 
tenths of all the alumni, from the beginning, are Christians ; 
that nearly all who remained in the college two years became 
Christians, and that all the students were then members of the 
Temperance Society. Year after year, the Holy Spirit visited 
the college. In 1842, the students were brought under revival- 
influence three times in the course of the year. While each 
VOL. IV.—NO. 1.—2 
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subsequent year had its blessings, 1846 was peculiarly favored. 
At the close of the Green River Synod, Rev. Joel Penick and 
Rev. G. D. McLean remained and continued the meeting. 
Twenty-six students were among the converts, and nearly all 
the school was either in the Church or brought in before the 
meeting closed. In later years, I witnessed some of the col- 
lege-revivals there myself. Many who are now active mem- 
bers of the Church, in various States, I saw seek their Saviour 
in that dear old Princeton Church. 

Talking, last summer, with Brother Quaite about those old 
times at Princeton, he exclaimed, while the tears trickled 
down his cheek: “Ah, Mac, I can trace every one of those 
men trained up for Christ at that college by a track of light 
and usefulness.” Instead of growling about money wasted, 
the Church ought to build a monument to that old college, 
and, among many noble names, write highest of all, Rey. F. 
R. Cossitt. 

I have intentionally omitted noble sermons and deep, holy 
impressions made there by living men; omitted now from the 
written page, but not lost from grateful hearts that will, in 
due time, give them utterance; not lost, either, from the 
annals of the book of life. 

The limits of this article warn me that I must abridge my 
notices of other colleges. From some of them I have no 
adequate data for any sketch. 

Waynesburgh College.—I am able to state that scarcely a 
year has passed away without its revival. At one time, about 
all the students were either Christians or mourners. Many 
now useful members of the Church were converted there. 

McGee College.—I give the following synopsis of its reviv- 
als: In 1854, 36 professions; 1855, 10; 1856, 20; 1857, 15; 
1858, 10; 1859, 20; 1860, 25; 1863, 80; 1865, 20; 1866, 40; 
1867, 10; whole number, 226. Four of these are now in the 
ministry. 

Bethel College.—I witnessed so many revivals in this insti- 
tution that I despair of doing them justice in these brief lim- 
its. Some of the most glorious I ever saw were there. At 
one time, in the early part of that institution’s career, before 
the annual camp-meeting, the candidates for the ministry 
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would take their unconverted school-mates with them to the 
forest every evening, and there pray with them. Several days 
before the camp-meeting began, the whole college was one 
unbroken scene of profound solemnity. Unconverted stu- 
dents, in their recitation-rooms, would choke up with grief 
while trying to recite; frequently, they were compelled to 
leave the room. When the camp-meeting came on, the revival 
was already at work, deep, general, overwhelming. Nearly 
two hundred weeping penitents were seen prostrate at one 
time, crying for mercy. It will never be known on earth how 
many converts there were at that meeting, but more than one 
hundred could be found and identified. Some eminently use- 
ful ministers were converted at that meeting. There were, in 
all, three equally glorious revivals; three in which the college 
took the lead; three in which the whole country was swept 
over by the holy influence; three in which many scores of 
conversions were counted. Besides these vast displays of 
God's grace, many of less extent, but exceedingly precious, 
there were there from year to year. I have seen more people 
converted in that college and that congregation than any- 
where else. Many of those whose dying words of faith were 
whispered in my ear far away from home, mid scenes of suf- 
fering, were converts of those college-meetings. Those broad- 
topped old oak-trees, which mark the site of that old camp- 
ground, belong to many hearts. Let no profane ax be laid 
upon them; and may the all-gracious Lord bless that church, 
and grant to that community many more such heavenly 
seasons! 

Cumberland University—How shall one page hold what a 
book were too small to portray? There was a revival in the 
college the first year of its life, and every year afterward, but 
one or two, till the war'suspended its recitations. In 1845, a 
wonderful work of grace began and extended on, from week 
to week, until people from other counties and other towns 
came to Lebanon to witness its triumphs. The old men, who 
had seen the revival of 1800, declared that this revival was 
equal to that in all its glory. 

In 1846, there was another of great interest. All but two 
of the students were either at the altar or already members 
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of +he Church. The Church-books show accessions of stu- 
dents upon profession of faith almost every session afterward. 
The files of the Banner of Peace teem with articles, from 
President Anderson and others, sketching the various works 
of grace in the university. 

One revival, held by Dr. Felix Johnson, many long years 
ago, is, to this day, on everybody’s lips. Most wonderful, 
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indeed, was that work of grace; and large numbers of the stu- 
dents were among its converts. It is often remarked that those 
venerable men, Judge Green and Judge Caruthers, made a 
profound religious impression on all the law-classes. It is 
known that some of the law-students here, under their tui- 
tion, left the legal and entered the theological classes. 

We had a gracious revival in the college last year. The 
students now have a daily prayer-meeting, and God meets 
with them there. Will not their friends at home unite with 
them in praying for another glorious college-revival ? 

Lincoln University.—This institution has had a gracious re- 
vival every year of its young life. Twenty-five students were 
converted there the first year. Last year there were fifteen 
students converted. The young men of the university have 
a regular prayer-meeting, in which there have been several 
professions. 

Trinity University is just commencing its career. The 
promise it already gives assures us that it will be behind none 
of our older institutions in zeal for revivals. 

VALUABLE MEN FURNISHED THE WORLD BY THE COLLEGES. 
—‘A man may be a fool in six languages as well as in one,” 
says a French author. 

‘‘Donkeys have to be graduated as well as scholars,” said 
one of our noblest college-presidents. 

The college is not responsible for the stupidity of men born 
to dullness; but even they are often trained to some purpose, 
while more congenial material is molded into manhood of the 
noblest form. 

I once asked a large class in college to name all the distin- 
guished professional men they had gained a knowledge of 
from history. The list named was quite long, but all that list, 
except two, were men who had graduated at some college, 
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The vast service which some of these men have rendered 
to the world has brought all ages and countries under obliga- 
tions, both to them and their alma maters. We illustrate with 
some examples. 

Grotius was placed, in his early boyhood, under the cele- 
brated Joseph Scaliger, in the University of Leyden. That 
noble teacher trained his noble pupil for a broad and thorough 
scholarship. 

When Grotius left the university, “the collisions between 
sovereigns were not only without any common arbiter, but 
could not be referred to any recognized rule of political action 
or decision. Arms and battles could alone decide upon the 
claims of public justice and humanity. Strength, therefore, in 
international law, was right, and the thunder of the cannon 
was the logic of kings.’’ (See Verplanck’s Lectures.) Gro- 
tius—trained in all ancient lore, conversant with the ways of 
men, tried in exile and suffering, chastened by the sweet 
maxims of Christianity, acquainted with all history, read in 
all the ancient law—seized his pen, and, pouring forth his im- 
mortal reasoning with all the power of demonstration and the 
embellishments of deep scholarship, he created an august 
tribunal before which kings and nations have been for ages 
compelled to bow. He closed that great work with a prayer 
to **God, who alone could work such marvels, to write these 
truths upon the hearts of the rulers of Christendom, giving 
them an understanding to discern true justice and to rever- 
ence their fellow-creatures as a race beloved of Heaven.”’ * 

The annals of literary men are full of these sketches of 
lofty service to the world. 

Lord Bacon, snatching philosophy down from its fruitless 
flights and chaining it to the car of real progress. 

Newton, with his vast discoveries, dissipating superstitions, 
directing the inventor, piloting the navigator, and all the while 
bowing reverently before the ‘God who scooped yon heaven's 
high dome.” 





*Inscribat heac Deus (qui solus hoc potest) cerdibus eorum, quorum 
res Christiana in manu est, et tisdem mentem divini, humanique juris 
intelligentem duit, quaeque semper cogitet lectam se ministram ad regen- 
dos hominos, Deo carisimo animal. 
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Milton, charming our leisure and thrilling our hearts with 
his immortal Christian song. 

Columbus, exhausting all the facilities of Pavia University 
for his favorite studies, traveling abroad to enlarge his knowl- 
edge; then grasping the great problem of the earth’s rotund 
form and opening the gates of a new world to the gazing 
nations. 

These are examples only out of countless multitudes of the 
world’s benefactors, made such only through the aid of liberal 
collegiate education. 

To give simply the catalogue of illustrious names which I 
have culled from American and European triénnials would 
require at least three columns of the Banner of Peace. I shall 
content myself with illustrating by a very few examples. 


5 
. 


Among the alumni of Gittingen, Edward Everett and George 
Bancroft must suffice for all the European list. 

In America, I take from the triénnial of Hamilton College 
the names of R. L. Livingstone, Alexander Hamilton, John 
Jay, John Randolph, Gouverneur Morris, and De Witt Clinton. 

Daniel Webster is enough for Dartmouth. 

Harvard has at least two thousand illustrious names on her 
long roll of alumni. John Hancock, John and Samuel 
Adams, Otis, Quincey, Warren. Where shall I stop? 

Yale is to us even more interesting. Its triénnial has hun- 
dreds of illustrious Southern names better known, because 
nearer to our own homes. John C. Calhoun is enough to 
mention for an example. 

sut I will pass to colleges of less pretension. These old 
institutions embarrass me with their lists of six thousand 
alumni. 

Let one clever little college in a neighboring State be taken 
as a fair average example: Center College, Kentucky. Con- 
gressmen, legislators, judges, and authors are too numerous. 
I shall not copy their names, but Gov. Magoffin, Kentucky ; 
Gov. Wickliff, Louisiana ; Gov. Owsley, Kentucky; Gen. John 
C. Breckinridge, that was vice-President of the United States, 
will do to name. 

The Church has derived still greater service from the col- 
leges in the training of her ministers. 
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The preachers of the great Reformation in Germany, Switz- 
erland, France, England, and Scotland were, every one of 
them college-bred men. 

The records of the Missionary Herald show that all the min- 
isters who have gone, under the Missionary Board, to a foreign 
field are college-bred men. 

It is, however, rather among the humble and quiet pastors 
that we are to look for the noblest fruits of education. Dr. 
Hoyt, of Athens, Ga.—remaining pastor of one church longer 
than most of us have been in the world, gathering hundreds 
into the fold of Christ, officiating in the pulpit to the edifica- 
tion of the poorest and humblest, the youngest and feeblest, 
as well as to the conviction and conversion of university-men 
and sages—is a noble example. 

The idea that spirituality is injured by college-life is contrary 
to all Church-history. Ministers whose zeal has been deepest, 
purest, and most enduring have generally (not always) been 
thorough scholars. I do not wish to undervalue the noble 
services of those whose early opportunities were limited—I 
honor them for what they did; but it is a false doctrine that 
attributes any part of their spirituality to their literary defi- 
ciencies, 

Luther, Melanchthon, Neander, and Schleiermacher are 
examples of what the consecrated school has done for the 
Chureh in Germany. Learned, like Moses, in all the litera- 
ture of their country, they, like Moses, led their people out 
of spiritual bondage. Can any one look on them and say 
that high literary attainments are unfavorable to eminent 
spirituality ? 

In England and Scotland, all the most eminent revivalists— 
all the great lights of a living spiritual Christianity—have 
evermore been college-bred preachers. Knox, Wickliff, Lati- 
mer, Bilney, Tyndale, are names embalmed in the heart of a 
living Church. Flavel, Baxter, Wesley, and Whitefield, 
Welsh, Chalmers, and Hall were among the ablest of all the 
spiritual ministers of Europe. They were all nurtured in the 
college, and most of them performed a large part of their 
labors among students. 

Edwards, whose work on revivals is now so valuable—whose 
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sermons so often resulted in great awakenings—was eminently 
a son of the college. 

Payson, Brainard, Nevins, and Dwight, all rendered incal- 
culable service to the cause of spirituality in theirday. Their 
long training in college, so far from having chilled the vital 
spark within them, had fed it and fostered it all the time. 

Need I sweep over the field from all countries where the 
Church has had noble hearts to love her? The holy toil of 
Simeon in Cambridge; the blessed life of Fox, and Felix 
Neff, and Henry Martyn; the mighty ministry of Wilberforce 
and Oberlin; the soul-stirring eloquence of Pascal and of 
Quesnel; the pathos and power of Summerfield; the vast 
learning and ever-living piety of Jeremy Taylor; the revival- 
sermons of Dr. E.S8. Ely; the zeal and eloquence of Bishop 
Bascom; the long and holy labors of Dr. Wayland; the valua- 
ble toil of Dr. Alexander; the whole cloud of witnesses—the 
whole galaxy of light that shines in the region of the recently 
departed; the whole milky-way of glory where the “long 
lost’’ preached Christ to sinners: all these that I have named 
were examples of the same general character. They were all 
spiritual men—bred in the college. 

Nor has our own Church, even in its brief history, been with- 
out its own illustrious examples. Most of these are still living. 
Future years will claim the right to record their services. 

INVISIBLE Power or THE UnIversiry.—It has been said that 
Cromwell seized the thoughts of Milton and put them into 
action. The assertion involves one of the great general truths 
of philosophy: the silent thought was the invisible mainspring 
in the living, moving, startling power of the revolution. 

In the silent laboratory of thought all great revolutions 
take their rise. The thoughts of original minds are never 
lost, but what is thought by one in his closet is acted out by 
another on life’s busy arena.. The masses in their toil, the 
vast armies of uneducated men in their marches and their 
battles, are acting out the thought of others. Uneducated 
activity is fed and guided by the unseen thought of some liv- 
ing or departed student. 

Thought is a power, a vast power, for good or evil. The 
French Revolution was originally a thought. The Reforma- 
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tion under Luther was first a thought and a prayer. The dis- 
covery of America was first a thought in the mind of the Gen- 
oese student. 

The world, looking only on the surface, is apt to forget 
those invisible agents. It is necessary, therefore, to trace the 
connection between the visible and the invisible. 

We look upon the telegraph, and admire the wonderful 
genius that contrived it, but we forget the long line of stu- 
dents that labored for years over the nature of electricity. 
One developed one little item in its mysteries; another, in his 
laboratory, thought out and traced another of its curious laws; 
another built on these foundations; others, and yet many 
others, added to the store, until, finally, Morse took one more 
little step, and, lo! the discovery came. 

Now, all the long previous list of students and discoverers 
were as much a part of the workmen who made the telegraph 
as was Morse himself; but they were unseen workmen. 

The uneducated practical man often seizes upon the little 
manual of maxims condensed from the studies of a thousand 
scholars, gathered from the lecture-rooms of all the universi- 
ties of the world, and with this little manual he becomes an 
inventor. Ie is lauded to the skies, makes a vast fortune out 
of his invention, while the toiling brains of the professors who 
prepared the principles to his hand are utterly overlooked. 
Yet if these brain-shops were to cease, all progress would 
cease forever. 

Our railroads, our steam-looms, our manufactories, our 
machinery, all are the fruits of thought long ago wrought 
out in our college-laboratories. 

But other forms of invisible power are exerted by the col- 
lege. The practical man concludes that his algebra and his 
Latin have never come into use. In his law-suits, his pre- 
scriptions, his sermons, his farming, he has found no demand 
for algebra. Ay! Is it true? Look at that laborer in the 
field. Does he find there any use for the meat he ate at din- 
ner? Certainly, no direct or visible use, but indirectly he is 
greatly served by it. He owes his health and strength to it. 
He could not long work without it. Thus, an unseen power 
is given to the mind by its preparatory studies. 
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Living and blessed fruits of the college there are all over 
the country, in every good school that is taught. The teacher, 
the text-book, the scientific principles, all are remotely, but 
certainly, from the college. Without it, none of these things 
would be enjoyed. The college, when it is worthy of its 
name, sends out a steady, unseen power over all the schools 
of the country. Its example stimulates them. Its alumni 
give them a standard for teachers’ qualifications. 

Its requisitions for admission into college soon expose to 
contempt much that had usurped the name and place of 
education. 

The simple existence of a real college, much more of a real 
university, in the midst of a great population begins at once 
a great work of reformation. 

The contrast between the high attainments of its advanced 
classes and the meager scholarship of the country-schools 
sets people to thinking about what vast work there is to do 
before they can be called scholars. Bigotry and self-conceit 
might have lurked in the old-field school before. The inflated 
pedagogue might have puffed his pupils with high thoughts 
of their attainments before, but now it is no longer possible. 
The college, yonder, absolutely refusing a place in its fresh- 
man-class to the foremost of these inflated magi; the college, 
with its vast library of books, which, even Ludi Magister him- 
self has never read—the college has dissipated all this foolish 
ranity. 

The college is an unseen power of still greater value. The 
old Greek declared that the victories of Miltiades would not 
suffer him to sleep. The annual commencements, the suc- 
cess of a few noble boys who have gone from the plow-han- 
dles to college, and by hard and long toil fitted themselves 
for high positions of usefulness and honor, is the most power- 
ful of all stimulants to awaken and call out the slumbering 
genius of the surrounding country. 

Where the university grows to its legitimate power, this 
sort of influence extends over a vast area. Even our own 
little university at Lebanon, which can scarcely yet claim the 
name without blushing for its deficiencies, has sent out such 
an influence over more than a dozen States of our Union. 
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There is yet one more unseen agency of the university to 
which I call attention. 

In the world of morals, and of theology, the college is a 
vast unseen power. 

Medizeval metaphysics builds the bulwarks of Calvinism. 
German metaphysics builds the bulwarks of infidelity. The 
universities of Europe and America infuse their systems into 
every book of theology, or of infidelity, that is written. 

Systems! ah, what power, what living, wondrous power, 
dwells in the system of philosophy descending from the col- 
lege, like the fog condensed on the mountain-brow and roll- 
ing down to rest upon the valley! Paley taught a utilitarian 
system of morals. Expediency was enthroned by him higher 
than God’s own word. Revolutions and wide-spread ruin 
have built their work of death upon Paley’s foundation. 

Systems! why, to this day, fragments of systems wrought 
out in Egypt before the Pyramids were built can be found 
living on, working on, for good or ill, among the nations. 
The old heathen systems all have living fragments left, min- 
gled with the popular heresies of our day, working upon the 
youthful mind—leading souls to hopeless unbelief. 

Now, the college sits at the fountain-head of this long- 
enduring, wonderful power. Shall our Church be indifferent 
to its character, and leave it, in all its mighty bearing upon 
the destinies of the world, without one effort to stamp upon it 
those principles of philosophy on which the medium the- 
ology rests? 

Tue Untverstry Must Be Mabe a CITADEL oF CuHRIs- 
TIANITY.—To struggle always for the purity of the stream, 
while we leave the fountain impure, is to ignore the maxims 
of Christ, and the examples of the apostles. They sought to 
plant Christianity first in the hearts of men, and next in the 
great hearts and centers of social and national power. The 
great cities, each metropolis of learning, the great schools of 
Corinth, Alexandria, and Antioch, the classic power of the 
Greek language, all were pressed into service; not merely 
with a view to the wants of the hour, but with that far-seeing 
policy that worked for nations, ages, and centuries. 

Now, one of the most enduring and far-reaching of all the 
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modern sources of power is the university. It, under God, 
sits at the very fountain-head of social, moral, political, 
national, and religious power. Training the professions, train- 
ing the editors, training the common-school teachers, training 
the authors who write the text-books for our children; train- 
ing the Storeys, Kents, and Greenleafs, who give laws to our 
judges and our juries; training those who lead social customs, 
who dictate political maxims, who build ethical systems, it 
wields such influence over the destiny of nations as makes it 
imperative on the Church to plant herself in this citadel of 
power. History will sustain me in attributing this far-reach- 
ing power to the university. 

Schaff, in his sketches of Germany and its universities, tells 
us that the University of Berlin, founded in the time of Prus- 
sia’s greatest humiliation, became not only the instrument of 
her literary salvation, but also of her civil redemption. 

Schaff and D’Aubigné both agree in representing the Uni- 
versity of Wiirtemberg as the source of all the wonderful 
literary fertility of the Swabian land, and also the great lever 
for the moral and Christian elevation of the whole people. 

The university at Heidelberg was destroyed in each of five 
different wars. From flame and pillage it rose each time, 
and, with its rise, brought political and social salvation to the 
whole country. (See Schaff.) 

Dr. Wayland (“On the Present College System’’) tells us 
that the whole social fabric of England centers in the English 
universities. He declares that the first thing cited of judge, 
peer, baron, or prime-minister is, What was his standing at 
college ? 

Even in democratic America, profound scholarship is a 
court of appeals from the decisions of passion and excitement, 
whose voice must, sooner or later, be heard. Directly and 
indirectly, this scholarship makes its power known. 

The lucid argument of Daniel Webster, in the Dartmouth 
College case, not only decided that one case, but it settled a 
principle of law forever. Lord Mansfield’s genius rules to-day 
in our private contracts, in our magistrate’s courts, in all our 
business relations. 

Every improvement is brought to the test of scientific prin- 
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ciples. Every inventor finds need of this wonderful umpire— 
the scholar. To him inventions make their appeals against 
prejudice and superstition. To him, too, at last, must come 
the great questions of politics and religion—questions for 
which men quarrel and wage their bitter war must, at last, 
acknowledge the power of sober reason, deep research, and 
calm Christian scholarship. The voice of truth, speaking 
calmly from its throne of proofs, free from all prejudice and 
all partiality, must, sooner or later, win the ear of the people. 

The college, seated at the fountain-head of power, is not, 
however, necessarily Christian. The scholars it sends forth 
are not invariably pure and upright—alas! no. The college 
often does sit at the sources of all earthly power only to poison 
the fountain, and send down the stream laden with death. 
The German University originated German transcendental- 
ism, and that flood of woe swept away its legions to the regions 
of the damned. 

Crevier, in his vast and learned “ History of the University 
of Paris,” gives us some dark and awful pictures of the man- 
ners and maxims of that venerable institution. The English 
universities, too, have had their dark as well as their bright 
chapters. The shadow of Bridewell falls darkly on the theo- 
logical training of Cambridge; and the soul of good Richard 
Baxter has just cause to be sore vexed over the character of 
the ministry trained up under such auspices. 

Luther cried out in an agony over the dark places of uni- 
versity-life in his day; and it was a favorite maxim with him 
that “the devil must come out at the same hole he went in 
at,’ meaning thereby to teach that the university had brought 
the devil into Germany, and the university must bring him 
out again. The same mighty agent must be sanctified and 
fortified for God and the Church. It will not do to leave the 
college to neutrality. It will not do to leave it to mere secu- 
lar or State control. It will not do to hand it over to infidel- 
ity. German infidelity is straggling for a footing in our 
American colleges. O my brethren, shall we yield this cita- 
del of power? Shall we surrender it, and retire to our little, 
shallow breastworks? God will judge us if we do. 

Now, there is, at this day, a special reason for the Church's 
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activity. The papers of our American Union teem with evi- 
dences that society is drifting away from all the old land- 
marks. Church restraints are forgotten; parental authority is 
supplanted—youth and fashion rule in its stead. It was thus 
that society was drifting away toward French infidelity after 
the Revolution of 1776; and it was the American colleges 
which arrested this awful progress. Whither we are drifting 
now, God alone knoweth. [Italian voluptuousness, French 
infidelity, German transcendentalism, all are mingled in the 
elements now crystalizing into American society. Now, I 
hold that the college must be made one of the bulwarks for 
truth, for morality, for purity. It can be made a mighty cita- 
del of Christianity, and the Church that overlooks its impor- 
tance in this solemn hour is a doomed Church. Our little 
local enterprises, our neighborhood revivals, and our neigh- 
borhood Sunday-schools will not save us if we neglect other 
and wider influences. 

Captain Parry and his little band of Arctic navigators were 
once traveling on the ice; after a weary day of walking north- 
ward, they took their reckoning, and found themselves farther 
south than they were in the morning. The fact was that the 
whole ice-field on which they were walking was drifting away 
to the south. 

It is thus with our mighty social fabric; it is drifting en 
masse. Our little toil for our children at home has its value, 
and we may not omit it; but the whole tide of social feeling 
around us, filling all the social atmosphere, breathing in all 
the life of youthful society, will carry the rising generation 
away faster than our little and local enterprises can bring 
them back. Is there a Christian parent who does not feel 
this social element counteracting all his religious training ? 

Now, among the broad, general enterprises that aim at 
checking this social avalanche, the college and the university 
ought to occupy a prominent position. They are eminently 
fitted to stand in this current of destruction. O would to 
Heaven that I could make my voice heard in all the Church! 
We must seize the reins; we must control the public mind; 
we must plant ourselves at the fountain-head of public opin- 
ion; we must teach the teachers; we must instruct the book- 
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makers; we must drill the editors; we must train the law- 
givers; we must build our citadel for truth and for God among 
the fastnesses of literature and science. In the professional 
schools, in the public lecture, in the daily drill of all the 
youthful classes, we must plant holiness of personal character 
along with truthfulness of theory. 

3rethren of the Church, I do not mistake the importance 
of this part of the Church-machinery. When Dr. Chalmers 
turned from his pastoral labors to the professor’s chair in the 
Church-school, he exclaimed to his congregation: “ From one 
of the thousand streams in our establishment—a deep and 
copious one it must be admitted, but still a stream 
hath been opened up to one of its emanating fountain-heads. 
. . « + Should the glare of this world’s philosophy ever 
seduce me from the wisdom and simplicity of the faith— 
should Jesus Christ and him erucified not be the end of all 
my labors—then, let the fearful judgments of Heaven blight 
and overcast the faculties that I have thus prostituted. If I 
forget thee, O Jerusalem, if I forget thee, O thou Church and 
city of my God, let my right hand forget her cunning. If I 
do not remember thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth—if I prefer not Jerusalem above my chief joy.” 

CoOPERATION OF OUR CuURCH-scHOOLS.—Shall we codperate, 
or shall we forever clash in our interests? Of course we can- 
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not codperate if we crowd schools of the same grade too 
closely together. 

I am prepared to prove that the plan for codperation here 
submitted will be for the mutual interest of all concerned. 
The plan is the one adopted, or earnestly sought for, by all 
the State Superintendents of Education: the plan of regular 
grades in the schools, and none allowed to teach outside of 
their grade. Applied to Church-schools, it will be as follows: 

1. English preparatory schools in all the Presbyteries. 

2. Classical academies in each Synod. 

8. The colleges and universities we now have, without an- 
other single one. 

The English schools to confine themselves exclusively to an 
elementary English course—such as shall prepare the student 


fully for the classical academy. The classical academy to have 
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nothing to do with these English studies, but to be organized 
purely for the preparation of students for the freshman-year 
at college. 

The college, in like manner, to teach on/y its own depart- 
ment of studies; and all to codéperate with each other, and 
with the universities. 

In favor of this plan, I condense the arguments: Two or 
three advanced students require as much time, as much appa- 
ratus, as full a corps of professors, as would a large class. To 
make the necessary provisions for them is too expensive, 
unless they were more numerous. They are the one steep 
hill on a long road, all level the rest of the way. The team, all 
the way, must be strong enough for that hill. The organiza- 
tion is so much more a unit when the school is purely 
English, purely classical, or purely collegiate. 

The interest of the pupil is all on the side of this pure organ- 
ization. I call that organization pure which excludes all stud- 
ies below or above its grade, and which fixes its grade accord- 
ing to generally-received rules; such as primary, English 
preparatory, English high-school, classical academy, college, 
and university. 

The advanced student is cheated if his lessons are reduced 
to the short recitations which children need. He is cheated 
if a faculty only competent for children undertake to hear his 
lessons. He is cheated if a school destitute of apparatus, 
destitute of able professors, undertakes, in the midst of all the 
drudgery of an elementary school, to hear his advanced 
studies. The theory of higher education is that around the 
advanced student the college concentrates all the costly aids 
which only vast wealth can secure. The advanced student is 
cheated if he has palmed off on him for higher education only 
the instructions and facilities which an English school, depend- 
ing on its tuition-fees, can command.” 

The smaller students are cheated if the elementary school 
undertakes to hear the recitations of advanced students. I 
have seen one single student, in advanced recitations, take up 
a whole hour for his solitary lessons, while classes of thirty 
children had but twenty minutes for theirs. 

The teacher who tries this mixed method cheats himself. 
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While he hears one or two of these advanced students, he 
might hear twenty in an elementary class. He wears himself 
out with heavy labor on a few students whose tuition does 
not compensate him for his toil. 

Those academies which have aimed only to teach the sub- 
freshman studies have, all the world over, been the most suc- 
cessful in the long run. 

[ am prepared with an immense list of examples, if the 
patience of the reader would bear them. 

Raumer, on the German schools, is terribly severe on the 
follies and failures of those secondary schools that have mixed 
up their studies, while he gives examples, in great abundance, 
of successful schools with an unmixed course. 

In England, Rugby and Eaton, with their centuries of use- 
fulness, proclaim the value and the success of the pure organ- 
ization. 

In America, the Bingham Iligh-school, the Norwich Free 
Academy, and hundreds of other examples are on record, and 
can be furnished to any academy wishing to adopt the pure 
organization. 

The State of Michigan has a grand system of these pure 
schools, culminating in its noble university. As the result of 
this system, all the State is full of prosperous schools, all 
coéperating with each other; and its youthful university has 
over a thousand students. 

If every little town starts its academy, and every academy 
tries to teach college-classes, then we shall never have either 
college or university. Neither shall we ever have any acade- 
mies of high reputation. Show me the academy with mixed 
studies that can stand beside the Philips Academy, or the 
Bingham, or the Philadelphia High-school. During the whole 
war, the Bingham paid its three professors good salaries in 
gold, though North Carolina had no college then in operation. 
Since the war, the Bingham has furnished the colleges some 
of their first advanced students. These academies produce 
noble elementary text-books, and their students are ‘recog- 
nized in all the colleges by the thoroughness of their prep- 
aration. : 

What could England’s universities do without Eaton and 
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Rugby? But here, the students who come from our mixed-up 
academies to college are, in almost every case, as irregular as 
they could possibly be, and their deficiency in what they have 
studied is equal to their irregularity. 

Cumberland University has sueceeded in entering into 
bargains with various academies, so as to secure this system 
of codperation. The university will, of course, exert itself to 
keep up these academies. They are our feeders. Why cannot 
this system become general ? 

“OQ but we want a college of our own, and we intend to 
rear our academy into a college.”” Do you? Letussee. Do 
a charter and a corps of officers build a railroad? What does 
the great cry about a railroad, which you can hear in every 
neighborhood, amount to, so long as no cars are running? 
What do a multitude of college-charters amount to, with no 
library, no full corps of professors, no observatory, no labora- 
tory, no endowment? 

We never had a college in our Church that was really 
worthy of the name. I speak this while I myself have been 
connected with these institutions the better part of my life. 
We have had noble men, who have taught well, but the fac- 
ulty was, in all cases, too small; and, for all the rest, we have 
had next to nothing. The nearest to an observatory we ever 
had was that little dome at Bethel College, with its five-feet re- 
fractor, rolling about on casters. Something better was started 
in Texas, but the war ended that. I allude to Prof. Yokum’s 
telescope. While thus burlesquing the name of a college, 
our Church, before the war, had four chartered colleges in Ten- 
nessee. Of course, the more there were the poorer were the 
chances for any one to succeed. I would repeat that quota- 
tion from an Episcopal Bishop: “‘ My brethren, thirty thousand 
dollars can never rear a college.”’ 

It will require, absolutely, the codperation of our Churches 
in at least ten States to make one real university. Take one 
example of what a university is. The University of Zurich: 
1. Factlty of Theology, eleven professors; 2. Faculty of Law, 
eleven professors; 3. Faculty of Medicine, fifteen professors; 
4. Faculty of Philosophy, thirty-eight professors. Salary of 
each, from the endowment, three to four thousand francs, 
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besides tuition-fees! The library of this university would 
scarcely miss from its shelves as many books as all our Church- 
schools put together ever had! 

I forbear to press farther comparisons. I want to see the 
reproach of our Church wiped out, and I am willing to toil 
‘and sacrifice for that purpose. Let us endow what universi- 
ties we have before we talk about another. 

The establishment and equipment of English schools and 
academies enough for all the demand, by bringing a large 
number of students up to the freshman-class, would insure a 
much larger number of ultimate graduates than would the 
establishment of a university without the elementary schools. 
It will extend the influence of our Church, too, over large 
masses of people. 

The academy is no mean influence—its establishment is no 
mean work; but our soi-disant universities are not richer 
than many of the New England academies. The Norwich 
Academy, for instance, which hears no student in any college- 
study, has received endowment for all its chairs, has splendid 
buildings, good library, and all the necessary appliances. I 
am happy to find one instance, at least, of the same sort in 
‘West Virginia. 

Modern progress has devised so many aids for education 
that even an elementary English school needs large sums of 
money to supply it with the indispensable improvements of the 
age. What a power one high-toned English school in each 
Presbytery would be! The school-room a model of modern 
comfort; the desks of the same modern make; the walls all 
covered with maps, charts, and pictures; a snug little youths’ 
library in the cases; music occurring at intervals; object-les- 
sons arousing the inquiries of the pupils; Scripture-lessons 
making their daily impressions; globes, orreries, microscopes, 
drawing apparatus, and all the modern fixtures lending their 
charms to the school. What a power all this would be! 

Reader, did you ever take your seat in an omnibus, and find, 
sitting opposite you, a beautiful girl all rigged out in shoddy 
finery? Imitation jewelry, on hands, wrists, neck, and ears, 
enough to have furnished her with a plain, neat, consistent 
attire, suitable to her condition? How pretty she would have 
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been in that plain attire! how ridiculous in her imitation 
gewgaws! Soa well-furnished academy is far more attractive 
than an imitation college. 

Tue Krxp or Men Neepep For A CoLLeGE-FACULTY.—Two 
successful systems have been thoroughly tried. One is, under 
the leadership of an eminent president, to place a corps of 
young men whose habits, scholarship, and mental abilities 
insure final success. The other is to secure only those of 
great eminence in their respective departments—an eminence 
already established; and to secure them at whatever cost it 
may involve. 

All other systems have always been failures. Even emi- 
nence and greatness, when not belonging to the special chair 
to which the professor is called, weigh but little in favor of 
final success. 

Of the two systems college-history gives us clear lessons— 
line upon line, precept upon precept. 

Dr. Dwight chose the first. His professors were like his 
own sons, working with their father. Unity, harmony, patient, 
enduring toil, and youthful ambition, all codperated to make 
Yale College rise from its ruins under their administration. 
That was the beginning of Yale’s glory. 

The same policy has been frequently tested both in Europe 
and America, and always with favorable results. Bishop 
Mcllvaine and Bishop Chase, in their long oversight of Ken- 
yon College, and the happy results of their toil, give another 
pleasant example. 

Of the second system we have many examples. Leyden 
University, in Europe, gives some of the most noted. It 
spared no money, no inducements, which princely liberality 
could offer, to bring the greatest scholars, not merely of its 
own field, but of the whole civilized world, to its professors’ 
chairs. It is a pleasing study to trace the happy results of this 
liberality—to find the princely generosity which secured Scal- 
iger, Gomarus, and Arminius as professors, rewarded by vast 
throngs of students from different nations, among whom have 
been such men as Grotius, Fielding, Goldsmith, and Descartes. 

It is pleasing to find that just so long as princes and 
Churches pursued this lofty policy, the universities of Europe 
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were the highest courts of authority on all questions. Arbi- 
trary kings, like Henry VIIL., were obliged to appeal to them 
for final settlement of all great ethical questions. The stu- 
dents were counted, not by the hundred, but by the ten thou- 
sand. The division of students into nations was a necessity, 
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because so many nationalities—so many different languages 
—were found in the university. 

American colleges, too, have given us some bright examples 
of the reward reserved for such liberality. 

Philips Academy, at Andover, Massachusetts, called Ed- 
wards to the presidency of its theological department. Ed- 
wards was then the leading spirit of New England. The 
venerable Bartlett assumed the responsibility of Edwards's 
salary for five years. From that day on, the theological 
school of a little country academy, established by Judge 
Philips, took rank among the theological colleges and univer- 
sities of the world. It has sent out theological works which 
all Christendom still reads. It has added stars to the canopy 
of ecclesiastical literature that will shine on forever. 

Examples of the value of great men, in their appropriate 
places in the college, whom no liberality called there—whom 
parsimony and meanness led through life-long privations— 
whose usefulness was crippled—whose deaths were lingering 
martyrdoms—I find, alas! equally plentiful in the mournful 
history of American colleges. 

President Leverett, at Harvard, is a case in point. Worth 
untold sums of gold, his long, laborious presidency was paid 
with a miserable pittance, which he had to beg for, like a poor 
dependent, from time to time, as it was doled out to him by 
the authorities. 

President Appleton, of Bowdoin, is another example of 
great and successful service rendered by a great man, without 
any bright background of liberality to cheer the gloomy years 
of noble toil. 

Another example, all aglow with brightness, showing the 
happy fruits of liberality in securing an illustrious scholar for 
an American college, is furnished by Prof. Agassiz. Privi- 
leges of the largest bounds were allowed to him. Money in 
abundance was paid to him. Inducements of every sort were 
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added to bring him over from Europe. He has been allowed 
to travel when and where he chooses. Trips to explore the 
mountains of South America have been authorized, and partly 
paid for, by the institution he serves. The results are that 
Harvard is an American oracle in all questions pertaining to 
Agassiz’s department. Harvard has more than a thousand 
students. Harvard is constantly receiving vast sums for the 
endowment and enlargement of that special department which 
Agassiz has rendered illustrious. 

There is another class of results from this noble liberality, 
which is best shown by contrast. 

Lofty character, lofty scholarship, on the one hand, and sham 
scholarship, sham professors, on the other, reproduce them- 
selves in their alumni. There is no truth more forcibly shown 
in college-history than this one. 

I take an example, which Sir William Hamilton has labo- 
riously prepared, from the archives of Oxford, England. That 
university has about a score of colleges, all differing from one 
another in their organizations. In some of them, teachers 
are appointed because they belong to a particular family. In 
some, a British lord has the right to appoint teachers: in one, 
and only one, real scholarship alone decides the appointment. 
That one is Baliol. Now, the annual examinations of the 
university, averaged for ten years, show that Baliol has eight- 
een times as many first-honor men as the average of other 
colleges; while those colleges which have no first-honor men 
in their corps of teachers never produce a first-honor man 
in their alumni. 

If we had as reliable a mode of comparison in American 
colleges, we should find equally marked results—nay, far 
more marked—for the poorest college in Oxford is better than 
some of our soi-disant universities. 

Let us see. By the census of 1860, we find Missouri had 
more colleges than any other State in the Union; and Ten- 
nessee was next to Missouri. Massachusetts had but few col- 
leges. The numbers were: Massachusetts, eight ; Tennessee, 
thirty-five; Missouri, thirty-six. So far as these institutions 
published catalogues, many of the Tennessee and Missouri 
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son. Of the Tennessee and Missouri alumni, those who have 
ever risen to any note, ever held any high office, ever produced 
any celebrated book, ever made any profound impression on 
the world, do not number as many as one-third of the cele- 
brated alumni from Massachusetts colleges alone. 

Of the professors in the Tennessee and Missouri colleges, 
the same general truths can be traced—very few authors, 
few men of eminence, few in any way celebrated. Noble 
exceptions we find, both among the alumni and the teach- 
ers; and these exceptions bear testimony to the truth that 
it is the celebrated teacher who produces the celebrated 
alumnus. 

The mournful details of college failures, both in producing 
any thing valuable in scholarship, while the college lasted, 
and in the speed with which it passed away forever, are 
abundant in our own Tennessee. Where are those thirty-five 
colleges now? What a record the statutes of Tennessee give 
us of charters for colleges! Why, the whole world has 
scarcely enough of great scholars to furnish all these institu- 
tions with teachers. 

Sham professors can never—no, never !—build up a perma- 
nent college. No endowment on earth can rear a permanent 
institution without great scholars to teach the classes. And 
shall our Church shut her eyes upon the lessons of all his- 
tory? Shall we have no regard to the possibility of finding a 
sufficient corps of competent professors, before we multiply 
colleges? It is a melancholy thing to see colleges, so called, 
in the hands of stupid and superficial men; and to feel that 
they will reproduce themselves in all their alumni. 

Cottece Liprarizes.—An old author says, “ The library is 
the college.” Among college facilities, it doubtless ranks 
next to the faculty. Far better put up with poor buildings 
than a poor library. Buildings are not literature, but books 
are the store-houses of thought and of science. The very 
presence of a vast library has a wonderful influence upon 
the student. I remember well the first time I ever saw Gore 
Hall, at Harvard College. As I walked through its alcoves, all 
filled with venerable literature, the largest collection of books 
I had at that time ever seen, I could not refrain from tears. 
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“Ut vidi, ut perii, ut me malus abstulit error.”’* Alas, thought 
I, no such store-houses of learning will ever be open to the 
youth of my Church! No such vast facilities for study will 
ever be in the reach of our youthful ministry! How insig- 
nificant did all my past reading look! How little I felt there, 
in that vast hall! How I longed to start afresh in the work 
of study! Now, I will be pardoned for instancing this expe- 
rienée to illustrate the influence which the very presence of a 
vast library has upon the literary tyro. If he has been inflated 
with ideas of his own attainments, how they vanish away under 
the rebuking presence of those grand old authors, who, from 
their silent shelves, seem to cry out to him: “ Poor little bigot, 
you have no idea what vast heights of learning lie away out 
beyond you.” 

But some will ask, What use for so many books, when no 
one can read the tenth-part of them? I answer, first, they 
are needed, as one needs his dictionary, to refer to when any 
point is to be investigated. You do not want to read your 
dictionary, you want to refer to it. This reference is more 
valuable than regular reading. When a subject is brought 
before you in some of life’s practical problems, and you then 
and there investigate that subject, you will never forget what 
you have learned. <A habit of investigation, daily, of such 
questions as the day brings forth is better than the regular 
reading of any book. 

Again, a vast collection is needed to suit the varied tastes 
and wants of a large assembly of students. No two of them 
would, for four years, read altogether the same books. To 
accommodate all of them requires a large library. A large 
library helps to make the college a great center of literature— 
a great oracle of science. Hundreds of authors go to the col- 
lege-libraries to write their books. The presence of such lit- 
erary men is of great value to the students. The fact that 
almost any literary question can be explored fully in the col- 
lege-library gives authority to the statements which emanate 
from its halls, and helps to make the institution a literary 


* How I gazed, how I languished, how fascinating fancies swept me out 


of myself. (Virg. Buc. viii.) 
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oracle. The authority and influence of books prepared by 
exhaustive investigation in the great libraries of the world 
ought to awaken a deep interest in our Church. 

Take a few examples. The masterly essays of Sir William 
Hamilton changed the educational policy of the whole British 
empire. ile had access to some of the greatest libraries of 
the world, and his essays refer to more books than any of our 
writers are ever permitted to examine. 

What immense influence the writings of John Calvin have 
exerted upon the theological world. The vast libraries of 
France and Switzerland were all explored by him; he spent 
years in them, and then sent forth his volumes of massive 
learning with literary momentum enough to carry them to the 
end of the world. 

The Church-history of Neander produced a profound impres- 
sion on all Germany and on all the world. It began a new 
era in German philosophy—it established a new theory of 
history. But Neander wrote in the library of Berlin with 
600,000 volumes around him; yet, even he found it necessary 
to travel to other parts of the world, to explore other libraries, 
before writing some of his chapters. 

The writings of Erasmus, of Rotterdam, were the forerun- 
ners of the Reformation. Their elegance, their smooth, classic 
flow, their subtle arguments, are a power yet in all the literary 
world. Erasmus studied in all the great libraries of the world. 
France, England, and Germany vied with each other in a 
liberality which made him master of all the facilities of 
the age. 

How widely-circulated are the “‘ Notes” of Albert Barnes. In 
a few steps of his door is the Franklin Library, with its vast 
treasures; the Mercantile is just a little beyond, with large 
supplies; the Atheneum is but a square or two distant; and 
all are open to him. The three cost more than our Church 
ever gave for all its colleges put together. 

If we turn to books of another sort, we shall find that Gib- 
bon and Hume owe the far-reaching power of their histories 
to similar facilities. We shall find that the mighty stores of 
the Vatican Library have given influence and authority to 
Romish books, which have enabled their authors to mock the 
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empty assertions of Protestants who had access to no such 
stores of authority. 

Now, is it not sad that nowhere in our Church could any 
such works be written; nowhere could any subject be carried 
through an exhaustive investigation; nowhere can we dare 
hope for authorship that shall make itself felt outside of our 
own little boundaries? We have men of fine talents; we 
have men that love study and love literature; we have a the- 
ology that rests on philosophy which the whole world is bound 
to accept; we have evangelical piety; we have energy; we 
have men who know how to wield the pen; and yet no book 
of our Church makes its way across the Atlantic, nor even 
across the lines of our own little geography in America. While 
the prejudices that have been carefully kept up against our 
people help to account for this, it is also true that large facili- 
ties, placed in reach of our authors, would help to break down 
those prejudices—would enable their books to make their way, 
in spite of prejudice. 

Talk about the pens of the Church! Those pens are 
tied. Our scholars are cramped and straitened. Our young 
men are educated without books, without large facilities of 
any sort; they continue without them when they enter upon 
the pastor’s work, or the author’s labors. 

What a-wail of bitterness the noble Cossitt raised about a 
library while he was trying to write the “Life of Ewing”! 
O my brethren! we dwarf our noblest spirits. Natures as lofty 
as any that God and grace ever fitted for careers of usefulness 
are sent, broken-hearted and fettered, down to obscure graves, 
because no large facilities were ever opened to them. 

A library is a costly part of the college. The Astor began 
with $400,000. The annual appropriations in Oxford, Eng- 
land, for books is greater than all our Church ever gave for 
libraries. Mr. Bates, of Boston, gave $20,000 to start their 
City Library. Gore Hall has 123,000 volumes. Yale College 
has a hall one hundred and fifty feet long well filled with 
books. 

“O my Brethren,” exclaimed Bishop Chase, in reference to 
Kenyon College, ‘my brethren! thirty thousand dollars never 


reared a college.” No! no! Money, and that in large sums, 
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must be had, or else our Church will never have a college, will 
never have a literature, will never fulfill the high mission God 
has called it to among the Churches of Christendom. As 
well might we talk about building a railroad with twenty or 
thirty thousand dollars of unpaid notes as to expect to have a 
university without large donations, and a great many of them. 

CostLy Facriitres NreepEepD By our CoLtLEGEs.—The labora- 
tory is an indispensable part of the college. In this age, it is 
sublime folly to talk about teaching chemistry, and other 
physical sciences, without costly apparatus. Sensible young 
men will not throw their time away on such studies in schools 
that have no laboratory. The necessary aids for the study of 
physical science are illustrated by the following list from the 
Sheffield Scientific Department of Yale College: 

1. Laboratory for chemistry, metallurgy, photography, and 
zodlogy. (They have no laboratory for mechanics.) 
Metallurgical museum, ores, ete. 


bo 


3. Agricultural museum—soils, fertilizers, insects. 
4, Astronomical observatory. 


Library and reading-room—special in science. 
Collection of models in architecture, engineering, ete. 
Collection of maps and charts. 

. Cabinet—plants, birds, ete. 

Together with university privileges in Yale, as follows: 


~ 
. 
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9. Apparatus and laboratory. 

10. Cabinets, libraries, and gymnasia. 

11. Gallery of fine arts. 

All together worth over half a million of dollars, besides 
the cost of the buildings which contain them. 

Additional examples crowd upon me. The following con- 
densed statement from Harvard University is one: 

1. Botanic garden, to which the King of France presented 
seeds from all his royal realm. 

2. John Quincey Adams, in 1839, started the subscription 
for the observatory. Edward B. Philips, in 1848, gave 
$100,000 more to that observatory. Other munificent gifts 
have been received from time to time. 

8. The Lawrence Scientific School of Harvard has facili- 
ties, laboratory, etc. worth $150,000. 
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4. Prof. Grey started the museum of zodlogy by a gift of 
$50,000. The State added $100,000. Louis Agassiz and 
others raised an additional subscription of $71,125, while 
Agassiz has gathered, with his own hands, specimens which 
no sum could buy. His noble toil has attracted still other 
donations to that museum, amounting to over $200,000. 

The University of Michigan sends out a catalogue of dona- 
tions to its museum, filling a pamphlet of twenty-six pages. 

The observatory at Washington has an annual appropriation 
of $25,000. The observatory at Pulkova, Russia, has an 
annual allowance of $25,000. 

In the catalogue of Alleghany College, I find along list of 
costly apparatus donated to its laboratory. A microscope 
worth $500; a Rumkorf coil worth $525; and a long list of 
similar instruments, amounting to many hundreds, each cost- 
ing hundreds of dollars. Then, there are four different cabi- 
nets—one of marine specimens, one of minerals, one of shells, 
etc., worth $35,000; one of paleontology, with 11,000 speci- 
mens. Then, there is a museum of art, to which I find mis- 
sionaries from Ephesus, and royal museums from Germany, 
making costly donations. 

t is utterly impossible to describe the value of such facili- 
ties to a real student. One glance at an Egyptian mummy is 
worth more than a whole volume of Egyptian antiquities. 
The wonderful tapestry of Queen Matilda, at Bayeux, is a 
more instructive history than any volume ever contained. 
One day in the museum which the genius of Agassiz inspires 
is better than a thousand spent over dull books of natural 
science. The pools of living coral, building their stony struct- 
ures; the long rows of natural birds, classified and labeled ; 
the specimens of zodlogy from all the globe, make the spot 
one of immense interest to every real student. 

How full of interest is a vast laboratory with a real, live 
professor hold of the pieces! To gaze upon burning metals 
that sparkle like the sun; to see the invisible gases condensed 
into ice; to bring the deadly lightning down into bottles, and 
hold familiar dialogues with it over the thrilling wires—how 
full of long-to-be-remembered instruction are all these experi- 
ments! 
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The world’s great observatories are centers of instruction 
to all sorts of scholars. At Pulkova, the Russian general 
comes, side by side with his chief engineer, to study practical 
and military astronomy. The college-professor, from smaller 
observatories, meets him there, and both sit down together at 
the feet of Struve to be taught. 

The observatory at Greenwich has sent practical blessings 
to every house and every home in the civilized world. The 
observatory at Washington City has reduced the cost of living 
to every American who uses any European or Asiatic product. 
O how long before we shall see some of these vast engines of 
instruction accumulated in some Cumberland Presbyterian 
institution ! 

I read, but lately, the notes of travel made by the astrono- 
mer of the Cincinnati Observatory, while on a visit of inquiry 
to the great observatories of Europe. Alas, for us! Shall 
our poor professors never have the facilities which will enable 
them to concentrate vast stores of instruction into the four 
years which our students spend at college? 

I love my Church; I love her noble youth, who come to our 
university for instruction. I believe if any professors and any 
students on earth would put large facilities to good account, 
ours would do so. O shall we never have such facilities! 
Let the inquiry ring from California’s western sea-beat coast 
to the remotest northern and eastern limit of our mem- 
bership. Shall our noble sons, our noble ministry, never, 
never have facilities like others? Give us these facilities 
anywhere in the Church—anywhere, so we have them. Let 
it be Lincoln University, or MeGee College, or Cumberland 
University, or any other institution, so that at least one Cum- 
berland Presbyterian college shall cease to crush the life out 
of every noble heart that toils there, and shall give to that 
one point at least as large facilities as the youthful Unitarian 
has at Harvard, the youthful Episcopalian at Kenyon, the 
youthful Presbyterian at Princeton, or, for that matter, at 
Geneva itself. Give us one college. I do not say but one; 
but O I do say, one college for our Church! and there are 
some who have ardently, earnestly loved our cause, whose 
dust, now in the grave, will feel the clods rest lighter above 
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it, while their spirits, in glory, will find new evidence that 
God long remembers their tears, and has, at last, answered 
their prayers. 

A Futt Corps oF Proressors a Necessity In CoLLEGE.— 
While it is necessary to employ profound scholars in our col- 
leges and universities, it is also necessary to have more teach- 
ers in proportion to the number of students than is required 
in common-schools. 

Eminence in any department of instruction requires that 
the instructor concentrate his attention upon that one depart- 
ment. All the progress ever made in any one science has 
been made by those who had that science for their special 
field. Men cannot teach all the studies of a whole school and 
grow to any eminence. Good and useful men may do such 
drudgery in the elementary schools; but they cannot, at the 
same time, even in these elementary branches, grow to any 
greatness. 

Eminence in the professor’s department requires that he 
have ample time for his special preparation. He cannot have 
this if he teach all day; his body and mind, both, will be 
exhausted, so that study will be impossible. 

Eminence in his special work requires that he bring to his 
daily lectures all the freshness of sprightly, manly thought. 
This cannot be done by a “‘workey”’ who is fagged down with 
recitations. 

I do not write this to make apologies for lovers of ease, 
who want large salaries for little or no work—there are such; 
while there are conscientious professors, who aim at the very 
highest good of their colleges, who are constantly overbur- 
dened and drudged down until they are dwarfed, hopelessly, 
by the variety and extent of recitations they are forced to 
hear. 

I once heard a trustee use this argument: “If I hire a 
workman for a day’s work, I expect him to come at sunup 
and work till sundown.” The college of which he was a 
guardian has never grown to any thing great. 

In 1852, Berlin University had 168 professors; Vienna, 
116; Gottingen, 109; and Leipsic, 109. 

In Harvard University, there are now (1869) 63 professors ; 
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in Yale College, 53; officers and teachers at West Point, 53; 
University of Michigan, 35. 

I cite these figures to Show that successful and celebrated 
colleges grow so through the instructions of no little handful 
of drudges who have to toil all day long in recitations. 

Now, it will be obvious to every thinking man that tuition- 
fees, at the ordinary rates, will not support such full corps 
of teachers. Endowment, or no college! The Church has 
to choose between these two things. There is no medium 
ground. 

In the great first essential of a college—the faculty—our 
people, here and abroad, have been supplying the place of en- 
dowment by private subscriptions—cash donations. Trustees 
presume upon the generosity of the Church, and pledge sala- 
ries which they well know the tuition-fees cannot meet. 
Without those pledges, our present organizations could not 
be secured. 

It is plain enough, however, that this process cannot con- 
tinue always. It is only designed to keep up the .organiza- 
tions in this way until an endowment can be secured. 

Quincey, in his splendid “ History of Harvard University,” 
tells us that those lofty, intellectual spirits that were at an 
early day placed in the faculty were not only the cause of 
that popularity which secured students, but that they attracted 
the donations of the wealthy to the institution, and, by the 
wisdom of their measures, prepared blessings for all succeed- 
ing times. 

Some of the loftiest of those intellects were secured to 
Harvard by measures similar to those adopted by our institu- 
tions. Others were secured by presuming still farther upon 
public generosity. The principal of what little endowment 
they had was several times drawn upon to meet salaries and 
retain noble teachers. 

This case of Harvard is a strongone. When New England 
was peopled by poor emigrants—when State taxes were paid 
in corn, when each farmer was a soldier, and each cabin a 
fort—then, out of their poverty, those emigrants determined 
to build a college, and save the little spark of learning they 
had brought with them from Europe from dying out forever. 
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It was upon the generosity of these poor emigrants that the 
trustees of Harvard presumed, in pledging salaries far beyond 
their income, in order to secure th® noblest teachers of the 
age. Donations in corn, in linen, in books, in labor, in 
money, were poured in by those pioneers, and the pledges of 
the trustees were met. Two hundred years have swept over 
New England. Seven thousand men have taken the degree 
of A.B. at Harvard. The country has grown up to a grand 
national power. The influence of Massachusetts spreads over 
all the country—over all the world. Harvard still is the cen- 
ter of her power. 

Take one example more. When the young University of 
Tiibingen was just rising into notice, Eberhard resolved to 
pledge his own and the public faith, in order to secure, at 
once, a noble faculty. He took John Reuchlin, bore his 
expenses on a tour of literary travel, then placed him in the 
faculty. Other professors of wide reputation were secured in 
like manner. The public faith sustained the policy. The 
salaries were met; and now, for 380 years, Tiibingen has sent 
out its influence over all Europe, and the literary glory of the 


Swabian land is a star that never sets. 


Nore sy tue Eprror.—The length of the preceding article may be con- 
sidered objectionable, and it is proper to say that the vast interest of the 
subject is the one reason we offer for inserting in this number so much 
from one pen. The next number will contain the conclusion of the dis- 
cussion, and it will be found to be very valuable. We sincerely commend 


the entire production to the careful perusal of every reader of the Mepivm. 























The Moral Law. 


Art. I.—The Moral Law. 


Law is the reason of things, both actual and potential; but 
it is not their efficient cause. Physical, moral, and intellectual 
natures depend upon physical, moral, and intellectual laws, 
respectively. Law is eternal, for principles are not made. 
We are compelled to admit the universality and necessity of 
some truths, and, therefore, that they have been from eternity. 
The existence of principles does not depend upon their appli- 
cation or expression ; they are discovered, not invented. The 
idea of the law, or principle, is a compound one, involving, as 
an element, the antecedent idea of existence. A law cannot 
be a law without being the law of something—just as two 
terms are necessary to constitute the idea of an equation. 
Geometrical triangles have existed from eternity, and the law 
of the being of triangles has, from eternity, required that they 
should have three sides. No power in the universe can 
change a three-sided figure into one having four, and, at the 
same time, cause it to remain the same figure. Matter cannot 
be matter, and, at the same time, be devoid of the properties 
of matter. Mind cannot be mind without possessing the 
essential attributes of mind. Nothing can be without pos- 
sessing a nature, and the nature of all things is an indivisible 
unit; so that it is impossible for a thing to be and not be, or 
to possess two entirely different natures, at the same time. 
The time was, perhaps, when nothing existed objectively. 
But the time never was when every thing that is had not an 
in potentia existence; and the law of its actual existence is 
the manifested law of its existence in potentia. We may 
deduce the law from the phenomenal existence, and this, as far 
as finite minds are concerned, is the only practicable method; 
but the logical statement of the problem is, given the law to 
determine the phenomenal existence, and not the phenome- 
nal existence to determine the law. Law, to the mind of God, 
was the known term. The knowledge of things and the 
knowledge of the law of things were certainly coéval in the 
Divine mind; but, logically, the latter must have been the ante- 
VOL. IV.—NO, I.—4 
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cedent of the former. The material universe was in some 
way evolved out of chaos. It could not have been evolved 
without being evolved in a certain manner; and that principle 
of things which required the material universe to come from 
the particular method of evolution adopted by the Creator is 
the material law of the universe. So with the intellectual 
and moral worlds—evolved by the word of God, out of we 
shall not pretend to say what, and in such manner as to cause 
them to be as they are. Had the result been different, the 
method of evolution must have been different, and vice versa. 
Physical law, then, is that principle, or ingredient, entering 
into the nature of physical things, and which determines and 
regulates their existence. It is something different from the 
mere order of physical phenomena, nor does the divine 
method constitute the divine law. If a mathematical prob- 
lem be solved according to certain directions, the unknown 
quantity will be determined. Why? To answer this ques- 
tion would be to state the laws governing the case. The plan 
pursued is the method; the basis of the method is the law. 
Again: intellectual law is the principle, or ingredient, enter- 
ing into intellectual natures, and which determines and regu- 
lates their existence. If I have a correct idea of the numbers 
two and four, why may I not believe that the latter is more or 
less than double the former? Why am I compelled to admit 
that a thing either is or is not? or that if A and B are equal 
to C they are equal to each other? To answer these and 
similar questions would be to state one or more intellectual 
laws. In like manner, moral law is the principle, or ingredi- 
ent, of moral natures which determines and regulates their 
existence. A moral being cannot be a moral being without 
possessing a moral sense of some sort, call it by what name 
we may. Why? To answer this would be to state a law of 
the being of moral natures. 

The moral law comprehends the sum of the injunctions and 
prohibitions contained in the Holy Scriptures, and bearing 
upon the moral nature of the creature of God. As expressed 
in the Bible, they are eternal principles clothed in words. 
The moral law is before moral order, before all things—coéval 
with God. Right has existed from eternity. It could not 
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have been created; it might have been called by a fiat of God 
out of its subjectivity, but not out of nonentity, because it is 
essential to the very being of God, and hence could not have 
been in a state of nonentity. The calling into being of new 
moral creatures, or new relations of moral creatures, occasions 
a new manifestation of the principles of preéxistent right. 
The moral law is right, classified according to the relations of 
moral creatures to themselves, to one another, and to God. 
Right could not have been otherwise than it is, because it has 
always been what it is. Wrong, as a negation, is as old as 
right. Neither depends upon enactment. The two ideas are 
so correlated that a knowledge of the one involves a knowl- 
edge of the other. This, by reason of an intellectual law— 
the knowledge of opposites—is one. God, therefore, could not 
have been the author of evil. It has no author, being the 
negative of right, and right being eternal. It needed only to 
be manifested in order to become actual. Nor could God 
have been the first to make a manifestation of evil to the uni- 
verse, for the reason that he cannot be two contradictory 
things at the same time. There was no evil in him to be 
made manifest. 

We must suppose these to be legitimate inferences; other- 
wise, we endanger the possibility of reasoning. The revela- 
tions of consciousness must be received as reliable data, or 
we sink into something worse than Pyrrhonism. Human 
nature is either constructed according to immutable princi- 
ples or it is constructed so as to be one thing to-day and 
another thing to-morrow. If this be so, then that which 
might effect its redemption at one age of the world might not 
effect it at another. If right be otherwise than immutable, 
we may suppose there was a time when it was something dif- 
ferent from what it is now; or that it will not be the same 
fifty years hence that it is to-day. We cannot calculate the 
period of its changes. Let us, therefore, act as we may, we 
ean never be sure that we act safely; for which is the criterion, 
the right of to-day or of some other period? Again: if right 
be a thing of change, there must have been a time when it 
first began to change, and, consequently, a time still farther 
back when there was no such thing as right. That which is 
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mutable in its essence cannot be eternal, for the moment it 
changes it ceases to be. But we eannot annihilate right with- 
out annihilating God, and we cannot annihilate God without 
doing violence to our own mental and moral being. To say 
that God’s idea of evil may be different from ours may be 
true with respect to certain particulars, but when applied to 
the abstract question of evil, it becomes an absurdity. God 
created evil, but he did not create evil! Human minds must 
reason upon such ideas as they have, not upon such as they 
have not. We know nothing about the meaning of the word 
evil in the Divine vocabulary—if, indeed, it be that God must 
have a vehicle for his thoughts. It is useless to predicate an 
argument upon a random supposition. As to the idea of evil, 
we have such a one as God himself has enabled us to have. 
There may have been a time when the moral law was first 
promulgated, but there was never atime when it had to be 
established. It came up with God from the lonesome depths 
of past eternity, and extends with him along through the 
ages of the eternity to come—the same inexorable and 
unchangeable law all the while. Being, thou shalt be of a 
certain sort, and in a certain manner; otherwise, “ Dying, 
thou shalt surely die.’’ Such is the requirement of law, and 
such is the voice of God. And yet God is not wholly law, 
or there had never been any thing but law. An abstraction, 
such as law is, cannot create, though it may necessitate, a cer- 
tain method, in order that a given result may be produced. 
God is still a life-imbued personality, and is the executor of 
the law in the sense that it is he who maintains harmony 
between certain of his creations and the law of those crea- 
tions; and in still another sense is he the executor of what- 
ever arbitrary enactments he may, in his wisdom, see proper 
to impose. To say that some of the laws of the Divine gov- 
ernment execute themselves is to detract nothing from the 
perfectness of that government. Besides, God cannot allow 
his own nature to be infringed upon; and, in violating a 
right of another, we violate a principle of absolute right. 
God himself cannot violate his own nature. We speak rev- 
erently. God is dependent upon law, because he could not 
have prescribed the conditions of his own being. He could 
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not be different from what he is and be God. He is infinitely 
holy by necessity, just as a triangle is a triangle by necessity. 
And, in another sense, the same being cannot love two con- 
tradictory qualities at the same time. God is happy in the 
enjoyment of his own infinite perfections. One of these 
infinite perfections*is holiness. He cannot will to abandon 
this love of holiness, because he cannot desire to do so. Ilis 
choice is his necessity, and his necessity is his choice. The 
nature of God involves no opposing elements. There is no 
such thing in the universe as absolute freedom; otherwise, an 
abrogation of all laws of thought might ensue, and the realm 
of mind become a realm of chaotic spirituality. All thinking 
beings are bound to think under certain restrictions and 
within certain limitations. Our own minds are to us the 
exponents of some of these; there may be others in the mind 
of God; if so, it does not concern us to be informed about 
them at present. God is not the author of the moral law, 
except so far as it is a classification of right. The principles 
are involved in his own nature. He is not the author of him- 
self, though self-existent. We do not affirm that God cannot 
command arbitrarily; but he is holy, and cannot enjoin that 
which is not in harmony with his own attributes, or incon- 
sistent with the principle upon which the moral nature of his 
creatures is constructed. He might or might not have pre- 
scribed the Levitical observances; and, to that extent, they 
were arbitrary requisitions, based upon the designs contem- 
plated, and upon the peculiar circumstances of the Jews. 
They were so many way-marks, set up for the guidance of the 
Israelites in their darkness. When they had come into the 
light of the new dispensation, these “old things” passed 
away. As to the moral law, he said, “Thou shalt,” and 
“thou shalt not;” but not arbitrarily. He could not have 
said otherwise. It is right to do a thing because God has 
enjoined it; but he also enjoined it because it was right. It 
is not wrong because of the prohibition alone, but the prohi- 
bition is because of the wrong. We do not solve a mathe- 
matical problem in a certain manner because a written rule 
so directs, but the rule so directs because it is the method of 
reason. We might solve the problem in the same manner 
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without a rule—just as we may travel without guide-posts when 
we know the road. Right would still have been right, though 
God had never said, “Thou shalt.’’ It was wrong to steal, 
and lie, and covet before the commandments were handed to 
Moses from the summit of Sinai. Cain was punished for 
killing Abel, though we are not informed-that God had ever 
said, “Thou shalt not kill.” God commanded Adam not to 
eat of the fruit of the tree of knowledge. In some sense, it 
was a necessary command. It was the finishing act in the 
creation of man, and was necessary in order that man might 
be placed in a normal position with respect to the moral law. 
Out of this position, he could not have been a moral being. 
He might have been imbued with life, but he could not have 
been a soul-informed being. The ideas of good and its neg- 
ative must be implanted; hence the name “tree of knowl- 
edge.”” The idea of evil accompanies the idea of good, and is 
anterior to the introduction of actual evil. 

The law, as revealed in the Scriptures, is merely the impart- 
ing of a more definite information than could otherwise have 
been had. In this sense is God a Lawgiver, and in still an- 
other sense. He could not have constructed a world without 
conforming to the law of the being of that world; nor a mind 
without conforming to the law of the being of mind; nor a 
moral nature without conforming to the law of moral natures. 
We cannot produce a sum four without adding numbers the 
sum of which is equal to four. There could be no such thing 
as a triangle formed without imparting to it the properties of 
a triangle. If, in constructing the universe, God, in his wis- 
dom, had seen proper to conform to other laws, he must 
have constructed a different universe. A thousand uncreated 
models were in his mind, each with a system of laws peculiar 
to itself. There may also have been a thousand eternal types 
of moral creatures in his mind, each with a system of moral 
laws peculiar to itself. God alone could cause the subjective 
type to become objective. If this be done, he renders the 
subjective law objective also. Before man law was; his moral 
nature being constructed in accordance with the subjective 
law, and not the law in accordance with the archetypal moral 
nature. Hence the @ priori facts of consciousness, and the 
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scriptural declaration that man is a law unto himself. God, 
then, is a Lawgiver, but is not the arbitrary Author of law. 
There is a law which prohibits murder, but a city or college 
may or may not introduce it into its own code. The law would 
still have been, though the city or college had never been 
founded. That may be given which is not made. 

We may not penetrate the depths of the divine plans. 
That would be to fathom the wisdom of the Infinite. We 
may not inquire why it was necessary that a manifestation 
of the divine perfections should be made to the universe. It 
may not have been necessary, for God is not subject to a 
philosophical necessity in respect to all his acts. Still, we 
know that God is essentially active. True, he might have 
employed himself from eternity upon a subjective universe; 
but we also know that he is essentially Love, and that the nat- 
ural tendency of love is to reveal itself. We know, farther, 
that, in order that the manifestation might be complete, it was 
necessary that a moral creature should be constructed in such 
a manner as to be capable of virtue. Indeed, this capability 
of virtue is essential to the being of a moral nature, just as 
the quality of shape, or form, is essential to the being of a 
material body. God did not see proper to make man an 
automaton. No manifestation could, in that case, have been 
made, nor would the aggregate amount of happiness in the 
universe have been increased. God would not have given to 
man a thinking mind and the power of choice had he made 
him a mere machine, moving in obedience to material law 
alone. That he has this power of choice we must admit, sim- 
ply because it is a fact of consciousness. To a higher tribu- 
nal than this we need not seek to go; none higher is known. 
To doubt its decisions is to doubt every thing, and hence 
reasoning is rendered impossible. Still, man is not absolutely 
free. He may move within the circle, but may not go, un- 
harmed, beyond the circumference. He is not free to violate 
with impunity the principles of his own nature, or those eter- 
nal principles of right involved in his own or in the nature of 
God. He could not have been so constructed as to be allowed 
this freedom, any more than two parallel lines could be so 
drawn as to intersect. He may violate, but not without suf- 
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fering the consequences. The soul that persists in sin is by 
necessity shut out from the presence of God forever. It is 
not, therefore, the part of a sound philosophy to ascribe the 
eternal banishment of the wicked to a want of merey on the 
part of God. His attributes harmonize among themselves, 
and'with the demands of the moral law. No struggle is ever 
required in the Divine mind in order that God may be just or 
merciful; he cannot be either inconsistently. Let him be as 
rigidly just as he may, he is at the same time merciful; let 
him be as merciful as he may, he is at the same time just. 
The harmony of a thousand strings cannot destroy the dis- 
cord of one. The moral nature of the wicked has become 
discordant, and discordant it still would be, though in the midst 
of the thousand harmonies of heaven. As a place, it makes but 
little difference in what part of the universe hell is; this world 
were bad enough.were there no restraining influences. Con- 
sidered as a state, God did not create hell. Its existence is 
due to souls that have chosen to sin, and its capacity is, of 
course, increased by every soul that enters it. Its everlasting 
duration is due, not to God, but to these souls themselves, and 
to law, which, we reverently say, Divine agency itself cannot 
abolish. To say this is not to detract from the omnipotence 
of God. We cannot entertain the idea of God abolishing one 
of the elements of his own being, and thus making himself 
something which he is not. Besides, had this been possible, 
it would not have been necessary for Christ to die, nor for any 
other method of restoration to be adopted. Regeneration, by 
some means, was a necessity in the nature of the case. The 
idea of a law without penalty is a logical absurdity—as much 
as to say, My well-being depends upon certain conditions and 
does not depend upon those conditions. We cannot have a 
proper conception of law without attaching the idea of pen- 
alty to the idea of its violation. We repeat: Being, thou shalt 
be of a certain sort, and ina certain manner. This is the moral 
law. Violating it, “thou shalt surely die;”” but not because 
of this declaration. Adam ate the forbidden fruit, and at 
that moment “‘died;’’ because the choice which determined 
the act threw his moral nature out of harmony with the moral 
law. A mere desire to disobey would have been as fatal; for 
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a soul in unison with the law, and consequently with God, 
cannot desire to transgress the commands of an infinitely 
holy Being, even though they be arbitrary. We observe that, 
in the present instance, the idea is a negative one: “Thou 
shalt not; so that Adam has time for reflection. Hence, the 
desire is not spontaneous, and thus beyond his control, as it 
might have been had the command been positive and requir- 
ing immediate execution. God does not punish the wicked 
merely to save his word; nor are they punished vindictively. 
“Te that believeth not is condemned already” —0y x¢zpcrac 
(perfect passive), was condemned and still remains condemned. 
This “thou shalt” is the mere announcement; the penalty 
would have followed, though it had never been made. It is 
due solely to the Divine beneficence. We might have pleaded 
the want of it as an extenuation of guilt, though, evidently, to 
no effect; for law recognizes not the conditions of knowledge 
or ignorance. If a man approaches too near the brink of a 
precipice, he falls, as a natural consequence, whether he be 
aware of his position or not. Penalty follows as blindly and 
surely in the wake of violated moral law. This is not un- 
scriptural. 

The Divine mercy is manifested not so much in tolerating 
sin as in providing a means of rescue therefrom. His love is 
made evident in that * he gave his only-begotten Son”’ to die 
for the sins of the whole world. This is the great fact in the 
history of man. We need not, therefore, complain on account 
ot the strictness of the moral law, or the severity of the pun- 
ishment consequent upon its violation. But we may be grate- 
ful to God that he has informed us of both, and that in the 
event of our failing to comply with the requisitions of the one, 
he has furnished means whereby we may escape the severity 
of the other. We may not escape spiritual death, for that 
penalty has already been inflicted, but we may escape eternal 
death. If a child, contrary to the commands of its parents, 
goes where it contracts a fatal disease, the prohibition of the 
parent is not the cause of the child’s death, nor is the parent 
responsible therefor, though the maternal love may be strik- 
ingly set forth in the effort of the mother to restore the sick 
child to health. The cause of the death is beyond her control, 
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and independent of her prohibition. If a human being live 
in opposition to the eternal right expressed and made intelli- 
gible in the divine commands, God cannot, in any way, be 
responsible for the spiritual death of that human being. Ifa 
soul love evil, it cannot at the same time love right; for the 
human heart cannot be in one state and in the opposite state 
at the same time; it cannot “serve God and Mammon.” If 
it hates right, it must necessarily hate God; and heaven, to 
such a soul, must, by an absolute necessity, be a nonentity. 
Hell would be the nearest approach thereto; and such a soul, 
separated from all restraining influence, would be in hell, let 
it be in whatever part of the universe it might. If the case 
admits of grades of misery in respect to distance from heaven, 
we may suppose that the farther from God the less of hell to 
the sinful soul; so that, even in the banishment of the wicked, 
the mercy of God is manifested. God may banish, but we 
must believe that the wicked damn themselves. Human 
a unit—not one thing in one man, 





nature is human nature 
or class of men, and another thing in another. If the moral 
nature of one man is so constructed as to necessitate his dam- 
nation, the moral nature of all men is so constructed as to 
secure the damnation of all men. Let the peculiarity be as 
it may, the principle of the construction is the same in all; 
otherwise, all are not human beings. If there be a power 
behind my will which works invisibly and forces me to decline 
all overtures, there is also an unseen power behind every 
man’s will, forcing him to act in like manner. A soul cannot, 
by any possibility, suffer penalty unless it violates law, and to 
do this God cannot force a soul. The idea is revolting to 
reason, because it is contrary to the law of the being of God. 
To say that he directly or indirectly forces my choice—my 
acceptance or rejection of the conditions of restoration—does 
not remove the difficulty. An infinitely and necessarily holy 
Being cannot implant in the moral nature of his creatures a 
love of evil; for, to that extent, he would become an accom- 
plice in sin, and, hence, would not be an infinitely holy Being. 
His infinite wisdom cannot advise that which is opposed to his 
infinite holiness, and his infinite power cannot reverse the 
nature of right and wrong. The peculiarity of our idea of 
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holiness is founded upon the peculiarity of the construction 
of our mental and moral nature. We are bound to accept 
this construction as the necessary datum of reasoning; had it 
been different, the idea might have been distorted, but holi- 
ness itself would not have been different from what it is. It 
amounts to no more to say that God’s idea of holiness may 
be different from ours than to say the same of his idea of evil. 
We must. reason upon our own ideas, and not upon those of 
another. Besides, God himself furnished us with the idea of 
holiness. We may not suppose that he has furnished us with 
a contradiction; we may as well suppose he meant “thou 
shalt’’ when he said “thou shalt not.’’ The human race will 
not risk its destiny upon such a supposition. God has not 
revealed himself to us on the hypothesis that we are different 
from what we are; that would be equivalent to no revelation 
at all. 

The fact that the moral law is eternal, inexorable in its 
demands, and that penalty must follow upon its violation, 
does not preclude the possibility of a mediatorial work on the 
part of Jesus Christ. His mission upon earth was not to 
prevent the execution of justice—the infliction of penalty 
upon a guilty race; he performed his mission, and were this 
its object, every man must, of necessity, be saved. The pen- 
alty—spiritual death—had been inflicted upon Adam imme- 
diately upon the first transgression, and through him upon 
the race. We need not inquire how; itis sufficient to know 
the fact that he, being out of harmony with the moral law, 
could not produce such a posterity as would be in harmony 
with the moral law. “In Adam all died.’’ But spiritual 
death does not mean spiritual annihilation. The law still 
operated in its integrity, and man was suffering, and some 
still suffer, the consequences of its violation. It was not the 
work of Christ to prevent this. If a man fall from a preci- 
pice, and lose his life thereby, no power in the universe can 
prevent the death after it has occurred; but there is a power 
in the universe which may breathe life again into the sense- 
less body. ‘Even so in Christ shall all be made alive.” No 
law prohibits this—no sanctions maintained by violence; it is 
itself the law of love and faith. It was the wisdom of God 
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to institute, and the work of Jesus Christ to execute, a plan 
whereby spiritual death might not become eternal death, and 
the lost hopelessly lost. The perfect obedience of Christ 
could not effect this; for he must be obedient to the law on 
his own behalf. It is the lifting up of Christ, together with 
the accompanying faith on the part of man. ‘As Moses lifted 
up the serpent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man 
be lifted up: that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish but have eternal life.” This it is to pass “from death 
unto life,” to be “born again,” from above. The distinction 
is between the words death, perish, and life. ‘That whoso- 
ever believeth’? might not perish. They were already dead 
by way of penalty, but might be brought to life, spiritual and 
everlasting. 


Art. IT.— The Transfiguration of Christ. 
Matthew xvii. 1—18; Mark ix. 2—10; Luke ix. 28—36. 


Every incident in the life of Jesus Christ is full of interest. 
The angelic annunciation of his birth; the supernatural con- 
ception; the multitude of the heavenly host that, to the won- 
dering shepherds, sung the chorus, “Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good-will toward men;”’ the magi 
from the far east following the guiding-star till they found the 
child in the manger; the visit to the temple when forty days 
old, and recognition there by Simeon and Anna; the warning 
of the angel, and the flight into Egypt and subsequent return 
to Nazareth 
wonderful that have ever attended the birth and infancy ot 
any that have lived on earth. We trace the history of this 


all combined form a series of events the most 





One, who is indeed called * Wonderful,’ and every cireum- 
stance of his life, rightly interpreted, attests the truth that 
he was the Son of God. 

It is remarkable, however, that no clew is given to his per- 
sonal appearance. On this point, about which there has been 
so much superstitious speculation, the Scriptures are silent. 
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Even into the private life of Jesus we strive to look in vain. 
It eludes our most painstaking research. Tradition had it 
that, in his personal appearance, he was exceeding fair. This, 
however, was more likely founded on what the conceptions 
of « holy character would be than upon any knowledge of 
his physical appearance. 

At times, we are told, he was sad; he wept—he was weary— 
he was sorrowful—he groaned in spirit—he was in an agony. 

sut in his transfiguration, he is presented to us in a glorified 
state; for a time, rising above his humiliation and holding 
converse with glorified spirits. 

The historical order of events connected with the transfig- 
uration was about as follows: 

About eight months previous to his crucifixion, Jesus went 
with his disciples up into the region of Cesarea Philippi, 
where for a time he would be away from his bitter persecutors 
and the crowd that thronged him. While here, in answer to 
a solemn inquiry, Peter made that remarkable confession of 
the Sonship of Christ, followed by the declaration of Jesus: 
“Thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my Church; 
and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it.” (Matt. xvi. 
18.) After this declaration of Jesus, he revealed clearly what 
had previously been only intimated: that he must suffer and 
die, and be raised again from the dead. This was so far from 
the disciple’s conception of what the Messiah should be, so 
blighting to the hopes his declaration had raised, that Peter 
rebuked our Saviour, saying, “ Be it far from thee, Lord: this 
shall not be unto thee.” He could not reconcile this humil- 
iation with the declaration that the gates of hell should not 
prevail against the Church. But our Saviour, turning, rebuked 
Peter, bringing him back to his human stand-point, and 
reminding him that his view was far below the divine, that 
he “savored not the things that be of God but those that be 
of men.”’ 

A week of instruction and meditation followed, at the end 
of which Jesus, knowing what was to occur, took Peter and 
James and John, and went up into a high mountain. The 
place was probably Mt. Hermon, or some mount nearer to 
The time was probably night. 


Cesarea Philippi. 
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We will consider the transfiguration, first, as a manifestation 
of divinity. Considered in this view, it presents the most 
striking proof of his real character that was given during his 
incarnation. It was clearly no mere pageant. It was asacred 
scene, which the vulgar eyes of the multitude were not worthy 
to behold. He, therefore, took with him three witnesses, 
three who occupied the inner circle of friendship, and made 
them witnesses of this grand scene, blessed them with over- 
whelming views of the Divine presence. Many miracles had 
already attested his divinity. He had healed all manner of 
sickness, had cast out devils, had stilled the raging storm, had 
raised the dead, had taught as never man taught, and had 
thus established his claims to the divine Sonship. Yet, it is 
exceedingly doubtful whether his disciples had been able to 
receive the doctrine of his proper divinity. The mystery of 
godliness was so exceedingly great, so far above what could 
have been a preconceived thought of man, so different from a 
Jew’s notion of a successor of David, that nothing less than 
the miracle of the transfiguration, with its attendant cireum- 
stances, could lead the disciples to the thought that in Jesus 
Christ the divine and human were united. Nor are we sure 
that they reached a full belief in this central doctrine of Chris- 
tianity until after the resurrection. But that the faith of the 
Church might be strengthened, that his followers, to the latest 
age, might know how near he lived to God, how shallow 
beneath the veil of humanity lay the divinity, he was trans- 
figured, in the presence of the representatives of the Church, 
and, so far as human vision could bear, was seen the manifes- 
tation of divinity. Long afterward, one of the witnesses 
wrote, “ We beheld his glory, the glory as of the Only-begot- 
ten of the Father.’’ (John i. 14.) 

“‘ His face did shine as the sun.”” Light is one of the char- 
acteristics of the Divine presence. The New Jerusalem is 
described as having “no need of the sun, neither of the moon, 
to shine in it: for the glory of God did lighten it, and 
the Lamb is the light thereof.”” (Rev. xxi. 23.) The Apostle 
Paul describes the blessed and only Potentate, the King of 
kings and Lord of lords, as “ dwelling in the light which no 
man can approach unto.” (1 Tim. vi. 16.) Here, the radiant 
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glory of Jehovah that dwelt in Jesus streamed forth for a 
time, and not even his garments could conceal it, but them- 
selves became white as the light. Here, then, so far as occu- 
lar demonstration could prove, was confirmed the declaration 
of Peter: “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.” 
(Matt. xvi. 16.) 

Another feature in this event was the appearance of Moses 
and Elias. Why should he converse with glorified spirits ? 
Why with Moses and Elias, in preference to any others? 
Doubtless, the whole event was for the instruction and confir- 
mation of the Church. Hence, we will consider the transfigu- 
ration next, as a testimony that, in his death, Jesus was fulfilling 
the law and the prophets. 

The enemies of our Saviour had charged him again and 
again with transgressing the law. He had affirmed, continu- 
ally, that he came not to destroy the law or the prophets, but 
to fulfill. Now appeared Moses, the lawgiver, and Elias, the 
chief of the prophets, talking with Jesus in the presence of 
the witnesses. Ages preceding, Moses had written, for the 
encouragement of Israel: ‘“‘The Lord thy God will raise up 
unto thee a Prophet from the midst of thee, of thy brethren, 
like unto me; unto him shall ye hearken.” (Deut. xviii. 15.) 
This Prophet had now come. By signs greater than Moses 
wrought had he given proof of his divine mission. 

“And they were talking with Je sus,”’ and *¢ snake of his decease 
which he should accomplish at Jerusalem.”’ 

That the Messiah should die was one of the truths most 
difficult for the Jews to receive. Even Peter, as we have seen, 
most promptly repudiated the thought immediately after hav- 
ing made the confession of his divine Sonship. Our Saviour 
told them, unequivocally, that he must die; and now, while on 
the mount of glory, they hear Moses and Elias talking with 
Jesus of this very event, so difficult for them to believe, so 
contrary to the “things which be of men.”’ 

They spake of his decease! What other theme could have 
engaged their thoughts? With-what emotions must these 
heavenly visitants have beheld the Lord of heaven on this 
lonely mount! But the purpose for which he became an 
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inhabitant of earth was the subject of this wonderful colloquy. 
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The great event of the world’s history, that prefigured by the 
institutions of Moses, and foretold by the prophets, was here 
the absorbing thought. The words used, the views enter- 
tained, are not recorded. Did Moses and Elias introduce the 
subject? It is said that they “spake of his decease.” Had 
hey heard it in the spirit-land, that Jesus must die? Or by 
divine revelation, before they were called hence, had they 
grasped this precious truth? Be that as it may, they now had 
clear views, doubtless, of the divine plan of salvation. O 
how the light of heaven will clear away the mists and clouds 
that hang around our mortal vision ! 

Fifteen centuries before had the soul of Moses left the body, 
on Mount Nebo, and gone up to the heavenly Canaan, to be- 
hold the glory of God—a sight so ardently desired while on 
earth—and God had buried his mortal remains where “no 
man knoweth of his sepulcher unto this day.” 

Elijah, the prophet of Carmel, walking along just beyond 
the Jordan, had stepped into the chariot of fire and mounted 
with a whirlwind to heaven, almost a thousand years before. 

They now revisit Israel, see him of whom Moses had writ- 
ten and prophets had prophesied, and converse concerning 
his decease. May we not reasonably conjecture that they 
talked of the fulfillment of the law, the great sacrifice, the 
terrible agony, the conquest of sin, the world’s redemption, 
the glorious results that would follow the offering on the 
cross. 

Moses and Elias were interested, equally with us, in this 
offering. On this “‘decease which he should accomplish at 
Jerusalem”’ hung the hopes of a world. The redeemed from 
earth had died in faith, believing that the seed of the woman 
would bruise the serpent’s head. Abraham had rejoiced to 
see that day—had seen it by faith, and was glad. 

Could the disciples longer doubt that their Chief must die? 
On another occasion, our Saviour taught that “it behooved 
Christ to suffer and to rise from the dead the third day.”’ 

What a wonderful convocation was this! Here was the 
Son of God for awhile permitting his divinity to shine forth 
through the veil—his flesh; here were Moses and Elias, the 
two representative characters of the Jewish nation, appearing 
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in glory; here were the three chosen witnesses of the new 
dispensation, all assembled on the holy mount. Then, there 
descended the cloud of glory, not unlike, perhaps, the Sheki- 
nah that symbolized the Divine presence, and a voice from 
the cloud, saying, “ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well 
pleased: hear ye him.” Thus, to the glorious vision was 
added the audible voice, proclaiming the truth that Jesus was 
the Son of God, and that the Church must in all things “ hear 
him,” its Lord and King. 

What a revelation for the Church! TIlow did the remem- 
brance of this heavenly scene afterward strengthen the hearts 
of his followers, long after he had ascended to glory. No 
wonder that Peter felt, “it is good for us to be here.’”’ Le 
felt that it was a glorious place. He had no desire to go 
down thence, to mingle again with a scoffing world. “Let us 
make here three tabernacles, one for thee, one for Moses, and 
one for Elias.”” Who would not love to dwell forever in such 
holy company ? 

But the time had not yet come for Peter and James and 
John to enter into glory. They had a work yet to do, ere they 
could be eut loose from the vexatious scenes of earth. But 
the period was for them in the future, when they should be 
received into mansions, not such as Peter could then have 
rudely constructed with the boughs of trees, but into man- 
sions prepared by their Lord. 

The “decease’’ had not yet been accomplished. Down 
low in humiliation must the Son of God go before he goes to 
prepare the places for his people. 

Jesus must pass through the gates of death before the 
acclaim shall break forth: “Lift up your heads, O ye gates, 
even lift them up, ye everlasting doors, and the King of glory 
shall come in.’’ Then, with divinity no longer veiled, sitting 
on the throne of his glory, he shall be seen and worshiped 
by Moses and Elias, by Peter and James and John, together 
with all the redeemed, forever. 
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ART. IV.— The Doctrine of Ri »robation De fine d and Ex plained. 
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Tue doctrine of reprobation is taught in the Scriptures, 
and occupies a prominent place in the Calvinistic controversy, 
and has doubtless been a fruitful source of many errors of a 
vital character. It, consequently, becomes a matter of the 







very first importance to the Biblical student to obtain as cor- 






rect views as possible on this point in theology. 

This fact has induced the writer of this article to call atten- 
tion to the subject. The explanation here offered is based on 
the definition of the original term in Parkhurst’s * Lexicon of 
the New Testament,” which, it is presumed, will be found both 









reasonable and scriptural. 
The word adokimos (reprobate) signifies “ proved, approved.” 
Reprobation has a direct reference to that state of trial, or 








probation, which God has assigned to man under the economy 
of grace, and to that approval, or disapproval, which God 







will pronounce on the case of every intelligent agent, at or 
before the time of retribution. It occurs Rom. i. 28; 2 Tim. 
iii. 8; Tit. i. 16; and 2 Cor. xiii. 5-7; in all of which it is 
rendered reprobate by our English translators. It also occurs 
in 1 Cor. ix. 27, where it is rendered castaway; and Heb. vi. 
8, where it is rendered rejected. 

1. Adokimos is used, in the New Testament, both in the 
active and in the passive sense. In the active sense, it means 





















undiscerning, undistinguishing, void of judgment. It occurs in 
this sense in the first three passages named above. Here, let 
us pause for a moment, and compare the above definition 
with the description of the reprobate, as given in these texts, 
and see how well they compare, and how the mind, even 
under the light of God’s truth and the influence of his Spirit, 
may, by following its own wicked propensities, become so 
hardened in sin and opposition to God as to lose its balance 
and become abandoned to eternal perdition. The definition 
says of the reprobate, He is undiscerning, undistinguishing, and 
void of judgment; and he is, consequently, altogether disquali- 
fied for moral action. The passage in Rom. i. 28, says: 
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“They changed the truth of God into a lie, and as they did 
not like to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them 
over to a reprobate mind; and their foolish heart was dark- 
ened.”’ In 2 Tim. iii. 3, 8, certain characters are said to 
‘“‘resist the truth,” and are described as “men of corrupt 
minds, reprobate concerning the faith ;’’ and in Tit. i. 15, 16, 
the impure are described as “defiled and unbelieving, but 
even their mind and conscience are defiled—being abominable 
and disobedient, and unto every good work reprobate.” These 
passages furnish a complete description of the reprobate 
character, and show clearly that he is one who wages war 
against God and his truth, and who has become hardened in 
sin and unbelief, forsaken of God, and abandoned to the doom 
of the impenitent. The texts in 2 Cor. xiii. will be consid- 
ered under the next sense, as they contain no information on 
this part of the subject. 

2. Adokimos, in the passive sense, signifies ‘ disapproved, 
rejected, castaway, reprobate.” It is applied to metals, and 
refers to that part of them which, upon refining, is thrown 
away as worthless dross. It occurs in 1 Cor. ix. 27, where it 
is rendered castaway, and in Heb. vi. 8, where it is rendered 
rejected. But before proceeding to the explanation under this 
head, it becomes necessary to remind the reader that the 
word reprobate is employed in the Scriptures in three distinct 
meanings, or applications. First, it means a national rejec- 
tion ; secondly, a personal disapproval, as an office-bearer in 
the Church; and thirdly, a personal rejection, as incapable of 
improvement and moral elevation. 

1. A national rejection of the Jews is mentioned in Jer. vi. 
80, ‘“‘ Reprobate silver shall men call them, because the Lord 
hath rejected them.” The Jews had been chosen from among 
the nations for a special purpose—to be the depository of God's 
light and truth for a time; but they had signally failed, and 
were rejected in that particular sense. They lost their nation- 
ality, and were dispersed among the nations. But their fall 
and rejection as a nation did not necessarily involve the loss 
of the soul. 

2. A personal approval, or disapproval, as an office-bearer in 
the Church of Christ. In 1 Cor. ix. 27, Paul says: “I keep 
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under my body, and bring it into subjection : lest that by any 
means, when I have preached to others, I myself should be 
a castaway.” The allusion here is to the Grecian games, 
which were celebrated near Corinth, in which were competi- 
tors, prizes, and judges to decide the contests, with approval 
or disapproval. Paul entertained no fear of his final salvation, 
but he was ambitious of standing approved as a faithful min- 
ister of Jesus Christ. With the celestial crown in view, he 
says: “I therefore so run, not as uncertainly; so fight I, not 
as one that beateth the air, but keep under my body, and 
bring it into subjection: lest, when I have preached to 
others, I myself should be adokimos’’—disapproved. And, 
at the end of a long and eventful life, he could say, in the 
language of full assurance: “I have fought a good fight, 
I have finished my course, I have kept the faith: henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, which 
the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me at that day.” 
It is, doubtless, in this mild sense of approval that that re- 
markable passage in 2 Cor. xiii. is to be waderstood, and not 
in the worst form of reprobation. For the Corinthians were 
not directly charged with the sin of reprobation, the case being 
only a supposed one. Consequently, no additional light can 
be obtained from that passage upon tlie subject. 

3. A personal rejection, as incapable of improvement or 
moral elevation. We saw, under the active sense of the 
term, that in every case in which reprobation is described, the 
sin had accumulated, and the hatred and opposition to God 
had increased, till God gave them over to a reprobate mind, 
to sport with their own deceivings, and to treasure up wrath 
against the day of wrath and perdition of ungodly men. 
‘“‘Reprobate silver shall men call them, because the Lord 
hath rejected them.’’ The process of Divine rejection is well 
illustrated by the passage in Heb. vi. 7, 8: “For the earth 
which drinketh in the rain that cometh oft upon it, and 
bringeth forth herbs meet for them by whom it is dressed, 
receiveth blessing from God: but that which beareth thorns 
and briers is rejected (adokimos), and is nigh unto cursing; 
whose end is to be burned.” This figure, well understood by 
an agricultural people, very aptly represents the different 
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effects of Divine grace on the hearts of the children of men. 
The genial showers of rain, like Divine grace, descend on the 
cultivated fields to moisten and fructify the earth; but while 
a generous soil yields a plentiful crop, and receiveth a bless- 
ing from God, a barren and ungracious soil resists every 
effort of the husbandman, and yields nothing but thorns and 
briers. ‘Is rejected and cursed of God, whose end is to be 
burned.”’ The termination of this figure but fitly represents 
the impending doom of the reprobate, who may be already 
abandoned to wickedness and eternal destruction. 

The Result.—1. We have seen, in the course of this inves- 
tigation, that the reprobate forms a prominent character in 
the Scriptures; and that character is often described where it 
is not named, as in Hebrews, Peter, and Jude. It originates, 
not in any stern decree of fatality, but in a settled opposition 
to God, under the light of truth, and the operations of the 
Holy Spirit. Morally, it therefore corresponds in many par- 
ticulars to the sin against the Holy Ghost, which is not to be 
forgiven in this world nor in the world to come. 

2. That the state of reprobation is twofold, consisting of 
an accumulation of guilt in persistent opposition to God, 
which unfits the mind for all religious impressions, and the 
rejection and curse of God, which render it incapable of any 
feeling but that of remorse, and a “certain fearful looking for 
of judgment and fiery indignation, which shall devour the 
adversaries.” 

3. That the dogma of an eternal reprobation is without 
foundation in the word of God. It is the work of time, and 
the legitimate fruit of the improper exercise of human agency 
in waging war against the Almighty. Nor is there any rela- 
tion existing between the doctrine of election and predestina- 
tion as taught in the Bible and that of reprobation; the 
former being the act of God, in the choice of his people, before 
the world began; the latter, the work of man in time, in 
shaping his future destiny. 

4. And that the reprobate character is not identical with 
that of the non-elect, from the fact that there are compara- 
tively few past feeling and forsaken of God; while the non- 
elect are very numerous, including all who die out of Christ ; 
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many of whom are the subjects of deep and pungent convic- 
tion to the end of life. Although the reprobates are compara- 
tively few in number, they exert an influence in society much 
to be dreaded from the fact thatthey include the most promi- 
nent heretics and infidel leaders. 


Art. V.—The Age of the Patriarch Job—The Learning of his 
Times—His Typical Character. 


Ir we look upon the face of the earth, a few hills and mount- 
ains, valleys, and plains, a few rivers, and lakes, and bays, and 
gulfs, and oceans, and continents make up the general geog- 
raphy of the earth’s surface. If we look back over the ages 
of the past, a few names, towering above the millions that 
pass before us, make up the history of our race. These 
names are immortal, and what they did and said and thought 
give us our only ideas of the ages in which they lived. 
Among such names, towers that of the old patriarch, Job. 
Some have thought him a mythical character, existing only 
in poetic fancy. To this, I would oppose the use of his name 
by the Prophet Ezekiel (xiv. 14), in connection with the names 
of Noah and Daniel, as well as by the Apostle James (v. 11), 
as an example of patience; neither of which appears con- 
sistent with the sincerity of inspiration on the supposition of 
ideal existence. Leaving the burden of proof to be gathered 
from his life-work, I assume, for the present, the reality of his 
person, and proceed to consider 


THE AGE IN WHICH HE LIVED. 


This inquiry, at first thought, may not appear of great 
moment; indeed, many regard the chronological order of 
events as of little importance. It is of importance that such 
utterances as this, “Jerusalem shall be trodden down of the 

:; 


Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles be fulfilled,” were 
made in the days of the Son of man, while Jerusalem stood, 
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and even before the rabbinical corruption of Hebrew chronol- 
ogy gave the sanction of Jewish authority to the Gentile 
nations to enjoy, alone, the benefits of redemption through 
Jesus fortwo thousand years. It is important that the image 
in the vision of Nebuchadnezzar stood up before that prince, 
who was that head of gold, and that each successive age has 
marked its progress in the great events of history, until the 
feet of that image, part of miry clay and part of iron, crum- 
ble before us. 

If we would learn when the secret of the Lord was upon 
the tabernacle of men, when the candle of the Lord shined 
upon the head of his servants, let us study it in the words 
of Job. 

It will be admitted that such a writer as the author of the 
Book of Job must have been acquainted with the history of 
his times, and the earlier ages of the world. It is also evident 
that this knowledge must have been brought into requisition 
in such a discussion as that in which he was engaged. When 
we find no historic reference later than the Deluge, unless we 
allow that the worship of the heavenly bodies belongs to a later 
period, we are perplexed at so difficult a problem. How is it 
that this writer could have been unacquainted with the judg- 
ments of God in confounding the language of men, or in the 
destruction of the cities of the plain? In what age could he 
have lived, that these judgments would not have shown the 
terrors of the Lord against»¢vil-doers? How is it that he 
knows nothing of the call of Abraham, his sojourn in the 
land of promise, the precious promises made to the father 
of the faithful, the going down of Jacob into Egypt, the 
afflictions of the children of Israel, the wonders wrought by 
Moses, the events of the Red Sea, of Sinai, of the wilderness, 
the pillar of fire, the tabernacle, the passage of the Jordan, the 
destruction of Jericho, the establishment of Israel in the land 
of promise? How can he recall the great wisdom of the 
former age, and remember none of these things? But per- 
haps he was later, and these things had been long past and 
forgotten ; then, would he not have remembered Samuel, or 
Saul, or David, or the glory of Solomon? Would he not 
have gloried in the first temple, or wept over its desolation ? 
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or hanged his harp on the willows, among the captives of 
Babylon? Or, perhaps, he was not a Jew, and knew none of 
these things. Then, how came his book by the side of the 
ark of the covenant? Did Jews ever preserve as sacred other 
books than those which came from the hands of their proph- 
ets, as the oracles of God? 

When we study the Book of Job, these questions, and many 
others, gather around us for solution; and we pause on the 
very threshold of historic truth, and look around us with 
amazement, to find the period when so gifted a pen taught the 
glorious truth of our God. 

Assuming the usual life-rate, “ that one-third of life is past 
when a man becomes a parent,” to one hundred and thirty 
Job’s age at the birth of his first son—add one hun- 





years 
dred and thirty years, the age at which the son became the 
head of a family; add to this twenty years, the least time 
required for the majority of the youngest son; then add one 
hundred and forty years, the time which Job lived after his 
trial—the sum will make four hundred and twenty years. If 
we allow his life somewhat prolonged in consequence of his 
trials, these figures will place him in the age of Peleg, in the 
fifth generation after the flood, antedating the historic refer- 
ences just referred to, and at the same time eliminating the 
embarrassments as to the location of the land of Uz. 

How early idolatry prevailed we cannot, perhaps, satisfac- 
torily ascertain. We know that Abram was separated from 
his father’s house, that in him might be preserved the knowl- 
edge of the true God. Strange gods were worshiped before 
his day, and such was the prevalence of idolatry that there 
was danger that a knowledge of the true God would be lost 
among men. Great moral changes, whether for good or evil, 
require considerable time. Long before the days of Abram, 
the children of men turned away from the knowledge of God. 
But, in the wonderful Book of Job, the princes of five nations 
talk together of the wonderful character of the true God. 
One of them was in deep affliction, three others supposed that 
these afflictions were the fruits of some heinous sin against 
God, while the fifth sought to correct the mistakes of all the 
four; but all bowed with submissive revererce before God. In 
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what age of the world did these princes live? Certainly, not 
in the age of Abram, else some of them would have had less 
lofty conceptions of the one pure and holy God. They were 
not chosen on this occasion on account of the excellency of 
their character, but they came voluntarily. They were the 
peers and friends of Job, and sought to bring him to repentance, 
supposing that he had greatly offended the purity of the Most 
-High. Yet not one word was uttered that betrayed a hope or 
trust in any other god. And while Job was bowed with great 
afflictions, and while the presence of the Lord was still with 
him, he said: “‘ The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away; 
blessed be the name of the Lord.’”’ When heavier afflictions 
came upon him, and the Lord turned away from him, he said: 
**Q that I knew where I might find him.” And when the 
Lord manifested himself to them all, each received his por- 
tion at the Lord’s hand, and bowed in obedience to his holy 
commands. Is it a thing unreasonable that we should con- 
clude that Job and his friends lived while yet the warning 
voice of Noah was heard, before the sons of men began to 
wander from the knowledge of the true God? 

This reasoning receives additional strength when we re- 
member that only one form of idolatry is mentioned in the 
Book of Job. It is a fact, that scarcely any will question, that 
the first form of idolatry was the worship of the heavenly 
bodies. When we find the worship of the sun, above referred 
to in-this book, we naturally go back to that far-distant age 
when the erring sons of men first began to love and adore the 
creature more than the Creator. If we add to these evidences 
the calculations of Dr. Hales, who finds the constellations 
referred to in the Book of Job in the places in the heavens 
there indicated, three thousand three hundred and thirty-seven 
years before Christ, how natural the thought, “ The heavens 
declare the glory of God!” 

The character and style of a book indicate the age in which 
it was written. Critics are agreed that no other book can be 
classed with the one under consideration. It stands alone 
among the millions of books that have come down to us from 
the past ages. If the tracks on the sand-stone, unlike all 

other tracks, indicate the existence of an animal unlike all 
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other animals, so if this book is unlike all other books, both 
sacred and profane, shall we not conclude that it marks a 
literary epoch otherwise unknown to us? If the depth and 
compass of its argument, the loftiness and sublimity of its 
style surpass all other books, shall we not assign it to an age 
of surpassing literary purity? What student of Job will not 
accord all that is claimed of strength, beauty, purity, and 
sublimity to him who speaks with the logic of a Butler and 
the grace and ease of a Milton? Iam aware that I meet with 
most formidable difficulties in assigning this book to so early 
an age of the world; yet truth rewards patient toil. Let us 
look again. 

We have so long looked through the leather spectacles of 
Grecian and Roman literature that we are almost persuaded 
that man, as he came from the hand of his Creator, was little 
better than a reasoning monkey; or, perhaps, we are prepared 
to go a step farther, and contemplate him in the lowest orders 
of animate life. Leaving those who love to grovel to enjoy 
all the glory derived from Herculean toil, in struggling up to 
manhood, and to the sublime heights of knowledge, I would 
rather glory in the noble birthright from which Heaven’s 
earth-born children are called the sons of God. This exalted 
birthright, though squandered by prodigal children, is a far 
nobler inheritance, restored by a father’s love, than the bright- 
est attainments of progression. One system contemplates the 
individual arising step by step, adding to the glory of another 
individual of the same series. The other contemplates him 
unfortunate, indeed, in squandering his patrimony, but, con- 
strained by a father’s love, individually and as a race regain- 
ing not that which was lost alone, but also the riches of a 
father’s house! 

I am not prepared to say when men first learned letters, or 
stored up the treasures of thought and transmitted knowledge 
from father to son; but Iam prepared to assert, and I think 
with truth fully in favor of the assertion, that letters and learn- 
ing are older, by far, than we have ordinarily supposed. 
Turn to the Book of Genesis, at least eleven chapters of which 
are a compilation from earlier writers. Where Moses found 
those books, and how they were preserved, is not within the 
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compass of this inquiry. The books existed—this we cannot 
doubt; and that Moses copied from them is also evident. 

The Apostle Jude quotes from the prophecies of Enoch, 
who was of the seventh generation from Adam—three genera- 
tions before the flood. The books of Enoch have not come 
down to us, but St. Jude is our witness that such books did 
exist. 

The traditions of Egypt, Persia, China, and Britain tell us 
that Noah preserved the books of wisdom written before the 
great waters covered the earth. The Book of Job is a monu- 
ment of wisdom in honor of the age to which it belongs. 

The friends of Job charged him with being a novice, com- 
pared with the wisdom of the former age. Place the book 
in the fifth generation after the flood, and the inference is 
that those mighty men, who lived nearly a thousand years, 
were giants in intellect as well as in body. Indeed, we can 
scarcely realize that these men could have lived so long with- 
out accumulating vast stores of knowledge, and transmitting 
them to the generations following. Additional strength 
gathers around this argument when we remember that these 
patriarchs walked with God, and “the secret of the Lord 
was upon their tabernacles.” 

We are not left to rest our conclusions alone on this kind of 
reasoning. Those men understood ship-building, architecture, 
and astronomy. Noah was commanded to build the ark; the 
dimensions alone were given him. The inference is plain. 
He understood the art of ship-building, and, by fair reasoning, 
we conclude, the men of his day were lost in the flood, not 
because of their ignorance of the means of escape, but because 
they believed not that God would destroy the earth. Men of 
our day are lost, not because they are ignorant of the way of 
salvation, but because they make God a liar. The builders 
of the Tower of Babel made brick and burned them thor- 
oughly, and used slime for mortar. God being the witness, 
these men would have succeeded in their designs had it not 
been for Divine interposition. The design of these builders 
is worthy of consideration. They would build a tower to 
heaven. God says nothing shall be restrained from them 
which they have imagined todo. This was a wonderful work, 
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and to prevent its accomplishment, Divine power interposed. 
We sometimes think this a very foolish undertaking, and call 
the builders very foolish men. I imagine that the foolishness 
is on our part, and we might gain from them some ideas in 
architecture and astronomy which have long been forgotten, 
and we find no equivalents in the present status of science. 

The word heaven, denoting place, has three significations. 
1. The atmosphere, as when we speak of the rains and the 
clouds of heaven; 2. the firmament, as the stars of heaven; 
3. The presence of the Most High, the final abode of the 
blessed. These men were doubtless worshipers of the heav- 
enly bodies. All worshipers desire the presence of their gods. 
The most holy place of the Christian is where he is conscious 
of the presence of God. So with those worshipers; they 
would ever look on the face of their gods. Clouds overcast 
the sky, and shut out the face of their gods; rains were floods 
of tears, the gods weeping over the erring sonsof men. That 
they might ever be in the presence of their gods, they would 
build a tower, rearing its lofty summit above the clouds and 
mists of earth, so that with unclouded vision they might ever 
worship and adore. 

Several hundred years after the period of which we speak, 
the great pyramid of Egypt was built. In this pyramid, we 
are told, the distance of the sun from the earth is recorded, 
agreeing precisely with the latest scientific researches. It is 
evident that a knowledge of mathematics and the use of 
instruments were necessary to reach this remarkable compu- 
tation. Admitting that the wisdom of the world was on the 
retrograde for awhile after the confusion of the language of 
men, we reach the conclusion that mathematics and astronom- 
ical instruments were in use in the age under consideration. 
If so, astronomers must have understood the great difficulty in 
using magnifying-glasses, on account of the impurities of the 
atmosphere. Having ascertained that these impurities are 
chiefly within a limited distance of the earth’s surface, they 
imagined that they could eliminate these difficulties by a 
work whose lofty top should rise above them, and ever bathe 
in the pure floods of unclouded light; perhaps not simply 
an observatory, upon which they might place their instru- 
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ments, but itself a vast instrament, whose object-glass should 
tower above earth’s impurities, and lead the floods of light 
down through open space to greet the eye of adoring wor- 
shipers, and give an easy vision of the things in the heavens. 
If the name of Galileo is immortal, what shall we think of 
his glorious predecessors! It may be said, “‘ This is all imag- 
ination.”” Perhaps it is; but imagination’s noblest office is to 
contemplate the glorious, the sublime, and the good. Cer- 
tainly, this and that, which we have not yet conceived, may 
be of those things which the tower-builders thought to do, 
from the accomplishment of which Almighty power alone 
restrained. What do we know of the capacity of one mind 
through a period of hundreds of years, or the accumulated 
treasures of fifteen generations of such men, among whom 
were found those that talked with God? 

The school-boy reads, in ancient mythology, that the gods 
sowed the teeth of dragons, from which sprang up a race of 
giants, whence sprang the noblest races of men. These my- 
thological writers concur in the opinion that, in the early ages, 
men were giants in body and godlike in intellect. The fabled 
golden age is a reference to the same pristine glory of man- 
hood. All these references and deductions agree with the 
dignity of character of those noble spirits who live in our 
presence in the Book of Job. Add one other thought, and 
we are ready for our conclusions. The idea of a confusion of 
language is but a synonym of a retrograde of knowledge. 

When we read the pages of this glorious book, we cannot 
but be impressed with the thought that we stand in the golden 
age of the world; that we read the wisdom treasured up in 
the original language of men; that we learn of those who 
were taught of God, men skilled in science even beyond our 
conception, compared with whose knowledge the little learn- 
ing of the present time is but the dim dawn of another day, 
after a long night of fruitless toil, without the Master’s guid- 
ing voice. 

How came this book among the sacred books of the Jews ? 
We may not be able to answer this question with entire satis- 
faction, nor is it important we should. It is there, and it 
needs no higher authority than its own glorious record—a 
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book inimitable, a store of vast learning, treasures of exhaust- 
less beauty and sublimity. The most plausible theory, and 
the one subject to the fewest embarrassments, places it in our 
sacred canon by the hands of Moses. This youthful Hebrew, 
when he studied the lore of the past, among the wise men of 
Egypt, copied this book. Its exalted thought, beautiful im- 
agery, and sublime conceptions of the character of God, 
together with the instructions of his Hebrew mother, led the 
young man to choose afflictions with the people of God rather 
than the glories of Egypt. He made it the companion of his 
exile in Midian, and in his lonely retreats he drank in its 
lofty spirit. On Horeb, he bowed before the God of Job— 
the God of his fathers—and prayed for his brethren, and took 
off his sandals in the presence of the great I Am, because the 
ground whereon he stood was holy. The Lord turned away 
also his captivity, and made him the leader of Israel. This 
book he placed, by Divine guidance, by the side of the ark of 
the covenant, with the holy books of the law. 

While many books were, doubtless, written in the morning 
of the world’s history, this alone comes to us. It alone leads 
us back to contemplate the glory of manhood, when the wise 
and good of the earth talked face to face with the Lord; when 
the devout heart could truly say, “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” Without it, there is a vast chasm in human history, 
unspanned, save by a few short paragraphs, copied by later 
writers. 

We then contemplate the old patriarch, as the glorious 
type of the golden age, as he stood in the presence of the 
Most High, before he was given into the hands of Satan. 

There is more in this wonderful life than has yet been seen. 
If the days of his glory, “when his children were around 
him,’’ when “ the rocks poured him out rivers of oil,’”’ when 
he “washed his steps with butter,” and “the secret of the 
Lord was upon his tabernacle,’’ give us glorious ideas of this 
‘age, hallowed in fable, in story, and in song, the dark shadows 
cast across a pathway so bright, when naught but his life was 
withheld from the hands of Satan, lead us, in sorrow, to be- 
hold the gloomy pathway of the children of men, when the 
face of the Father is turned away from his children. 
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I do not propose to philosophize on the causes or the designs 
of the Divine withdrawal. Nor am I certain, with the light 
we have before us, that we could survey this wondrous sub- 
ject, and set our minds at rest. It may be, in the far-distant 
future, when the scheme of human redemption has so nearly 
approximated consummation that we can view it as a whole, 
that our minds will perceive causes and discover designs. 
But when only a fragment is before us, and perhaps that 
single link apparently adverse, it becomes us to “stand still 
and see’’ the glory of God. There, is, however, in the afilic- 
tions of Job one thing which speaks with the warning voice 
of Him who doeth all things well, whose paternal heart yearn- 
eth over the wanderings of His wayward, prodigal children. 
If he whom God could call a perfect man could be delivered 
into the hands of Satan, and the justice of God be magnified 
in the eyes of his friends, what shall we say of the long-suf- 
fering forbearance which endureth the manners of evil-doers? 

If Job is to us the type of the early ages of the world, was 
he not, also, to the age in which he lived, the prophetic sym- 
bol of the ages to come? Indeed, if we study this wonderful 
character, there is a strange fitness in the dealings of God with 
him, symbolizing the things that are past, and in wonderful 
harmony with the revelation of that which shall be. He 
stands before us the type of human history. 

His pristine integrity, the glory which he had before the 
hand of Satan was laid upon him to sift him as wheat, sym- 
bolizes that age in which the sons of God came into the 
presence of the Lord, in which the wisdom and glory of man- 
hood were written in earth’s heaven-born tongue, in which 
the Lord hedged about his children, and the glory of his 
countenance was upon them. 

The days of his trial signify those days in which the face 
of the Lord was turned away from man, insomuch that only 
one man, of all the millions of men, was permitted to come into 
the presence of the holy God, and this one man only once a 
year, bearing the blood of the sin-offering for his own sins 
and the sins of the people; when the nations wandered away 
after strange gods, and when the whole earth was filled with 
the wicked imaginations of evil-doers, given over to the hands 
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of Satan until the time of redemption throngh the blood of 
Jesus. 

Job’s restoration to health and prosperity indicates this 
period, in which man is again permitted to come into the 
presence of God, when he no longer says, “O that I knew 
where I might find him!” when he no longer goes up to the 
mountains of Samaria, nor to Jerusalem, nor to the confes- 
sional; but when the true worshipers worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth; when it is said, of the least in the king- 
dom of heaven, that he is greater than the greatest of th 


former ages. 


We hear a great deal said about the progress of the human 
mind. We are sometimes impressed with the idea that, when 
this progress began, the mind was so little it was no mind at 
all. Weimagine that this nonentity, by some kind of incon- 
ceivable, Herculean toil, struggled into existence, and climbed 
the rocky heights of its self-built pyramid, from whose star- 
crowned summit it looks out upon the grandeur of the uni- 
verse, self-clothed with the prescience of a God. Yea, more, 
impious man calls in question the works and oracles of the 
Most High, and demands of his Maker, “ Why hast thou done 
and spoken thus?’ 

But taking the records of the past as our guide, what we 
call progress is but the partial restoration of the glory and 
wisdom of a former age, recovered from the darkness of a 
long night.of ignorance, and sorrow, and shame; wisdom, 
gathered in the glory of the Lord’s presence, buried when 
his face is turned away; sought and found again, when the 
Joy of the whole earth is among the children of men. 

There are typified in the life of Job the three great epochs 
of the world’s history. 

Kirst, from the creation to the confusion of the language; 
in which man is characterized by great longevity, vast intel- 
lectual resources, great dignity of character; sometimes of 
transcendent moral excellence, often prostituting these vast 
resources to the service of Satan, insomuch that, as a race, he 
was given over into the hands of the adversary, that he might 
understand the goodness of God, and the evil designs of the 


great enemy of God and man. 
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The second epoch extended from the confusion of the lan- 
guage to the coming of Christ, in which human life was 
greatly shortened, man’s intellectual possessions greatly im- 
paired, his moral life darkened, and his countenance fallen— 
his whole tendency toward ruin, degradation, and shame. 
The hand-writing upon the very walls of his habitation was, 
“Thou art weighed in the balance, and found wanting.” 
The nations were besotted in idolatry, learning was scarcely 
an asylum, and moral purity was the outcast of the whole 
earth after which no man sought. 

The third epoch is that glorious period in which the sinful 
sons of earth turn again their darkened eyes to behold the 
glorious light of the Sun of righteousness, as it shines forth 
in the face of Jesus. Learning draws slowly her drapery 
around her, and steps forth from the long night of ages, to be- 
hold the dawn of the returning day. Grim-visaged war shakes 
his bloody mane over the nations, and scatters the heralds of 
light who publish the riches of the long-forgotten, yea, of the 
“unknown God.” Language claims its native kindredship, 
and the day speeds on, when one tongue will again reach 
earth's remotest tribe. If Noah preached to the millions of 
earth the judgments of the Lord, so dawns the day to us 
when truth shall take the wings of the morning and fly to the 
uttermost parts of the earth; when the hour of prayer and 
praise, signaled over land and sea, shall, in a moment, call 
the adoring millions of earth into the courts of the tabernacle 
of our God. 

If Babel strove to rise to heaven, the day will surely come 
when science, from her cloudless heights, shall go forth upon 
the highway of the heavens. If nothing which the Babel- 
builders thought to do could have been restrained from them, 
save by Omnipotence, is it a thing incredible that the Bride- 
groom himself shall take the bride by the hand, and lead her 
forth, that she may behold his glory, “whose going forth is 
from the end of the heavens, and whose circuit is unto the 
ends of it’? Shall not one difficulty after another give way, 
along the heaven-lighted pathway of man, until the planetary 
and stellar systems shall be the signal-posts along the high- 
way of the heavens, when the redeemed of the Lord shall go 
VOL. IV.—NO. I.—6 
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to and fro, in the midst of countless worlds, and behold the 
glories of the great Creator? 

When we bow around the shrine of our holy religion, let 
us remember that the redemption for which “the whole crea- 
tion groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now,” and 
for which we ourselves groan within ourselves, waiting for 
the adoption, is that redemption wherein new heavens and a 
new earth shall speak righteousness, and unto which the Lord 
God and the Lamb are the everlasting light. 


Art. VI.—Education our Country's Safety. 


WE are, indeed, a favored people. Our lines have fallen to 
us in pleasant places. We havea goodly heritage. It is ours 
to live in the last half of the nineteenth century—an age dis- 
tinguished for the triumphs of intellect and the onward march 
of useful science. Some one has truly said, that America 
seems to have been set apart in the Divine mind for the grand 
experiment, *“ How near man could attain to perfection under 
all the advantages of sound religion, science, soil, climate, 
production, and good government.” “ Yea,” says a writer, “we 
inhabit a land upon which heaven has well-nigh exhausted its 
bounty, and art its ingenuity, in fitting up a quiet, peaceful, 
welcome habitation for man. Here the laborer not only 
receives the reward of his toils, and each individual is pro- 
tected in his rights, but where the lame, the blind, the halt, 
repose quietly in the arms of charity. Surely here is realized 
the republic of Plato, the Utopia of Sir Thomas More, and 
the El Dorado of Sir Walter Raleigh.” 


“Here is the land of every land the pride, 
Beloved of heaven o'er all the world beside, 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons emparadise the night.” 


But what shall be the future of our beloved country? What 
is to be the destiny of our republic? Shall our fair-famed 
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system of government be perpetuated, and remain a heritage 
to the generations coming after us? Shall our future tri- 
umphs be those of enlightened science and pure Christianity, 
secured under the wide-spread branches of the olive? These 
are questions that address themselves to the Christian phi- 
losopher, the patriof, the philanthropist. Aside from the con- 
stant interposing providence of God, there is naught that can 
save our country and perpetuate her institutions, save the 
general and universal enlightenment of our people; and to 
the importance of this great work of benevolence our atten- 
tion is now directed. 

“The end of learning,” says Milton, “is to repair the ruin 
of our first parents by regaining to know God, and out of 
that knowledge to love him, to imitate him, and to be like 
him.”’ Education, however, in its broadest and most compre- 
hensive sense, is the development of man as a physical, intel- 
lectual, and moral being. Physical development is only 
effected under the operation and direction of physical laws. 
Bodily strength and the ability for self-protection are the 
results of such development. There is, however, in the pro- 
cess no elevation in the scale of being. The changes pro- 
duced are only such as are common to animals of the inferior 
order of creation and to the untutored savage that roams the 
forest. But intellectual and moral development is intellect- 
ual and moral elevation. It is man in his pristine state in 
paradise. It is man crowned with glory, honor, and immor- 
tality. Says Dr. Humphrey: “If man were endowed with a 
mere physical nature, he would need none but a physical 
training. On the other hand, if he were a purely intellectual 
being, intellectual culture would comprehend all that could be 
included in a perfect education. And were it possible fora 
moral being to exist without either body or intellect, there 
would be nothing but the heart or affections to educate. But 
man is a complex, and not a’simple being. He is neither all 
body, nor all mind, nor ail heart. In popular language, he 
has three natures—a corporeal, a rational, and a moral. These 
three, mysteriously united, are essential to constitute a perfect 
man; and as they all begin to expand in very early childhood, 
the province of education is to watch, and assist, and shape 
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the development, to train, and strengthen, and discipline nei- 
ther of them alone, but each according to its intrinsic and 
relative importance.” 

But why the importance of this intellectual and moral cul- 
ture? The response is at hand: They constitute the life-prin- 
ciple of republics. The Father of his Country, when inter- 
rogated in regard to the perpetuity of our institutions, said 
that “virtue and intelligence are the pillars upon which they rest.” 
This is necessarily so, where every man is a sovereign, and all 
power is in the hands of the people. In European countries, 
where power is in the hands of the few, it is not so indisper- 
sable that the masses be enlightened and virtuous, for authority, 
being hereditary, is transmitted from parent to child, the 
governed having no election in the matter. But notwith- 
standing the necessity for intellectual and moral improvement 
does not exist there, for the preservation of governments, still 
the nations of Europe are on the alert. They have caught 
the spirit of our free institutions. It has infused itself into 
their life-blood, and, as a consequence, they are establishing 
schools and endowing colleges and universities for the eleva- 
tion of millions of the down-trodden and ignorant. On the 
14th of March, 1870, a large delegation of teachers waited 
on Napoleon IIL., who addressed them as follows: “I know,” 
said he, “ what zeal for the interest of the country animates 
the teachers, and that they are worthy of the highest esteem. 
Tell your fellow-teachers that I watch their exertions with the 
greatest interest and approbation. Tell them still to give 
patriotic, religious, and rational instruction.”” Although the 
minister of public instruction reported, about the same time, 
an increase in their public schools during the twenty years 
previous of one million and two hundred thousand, still 
France was too late commencing; she has succumbed to supe- 
rior intelligence, her escutcheon is tarnished, her glory has 
departed. In Switzerland, Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Sax- 
ony, Norway, Bavaria, the onward spirit of improvement is 
rife. In Prussia almost all the children attend school regu- 
larly, except in some of the eastern districts. An officer who 
had charge of the military education of the Landwehr, in 
twelve years met with only three young soldiers who could 
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neither read nor write. An inquiry having been instituted, 
it was found that these three were the children of sailors, and 
having been born on the water, had never been favored with 
educational facilities. Russia, with a population of over sev- 
enty-six millions, having, like America, recently accomplished 
emancipation, has commenced a reformation that will tell 
upon the interest of that people. The czar, and those who 
sympathize with him in his enlightened views, are devising 
measures for the education of the vast number of subjects now 
without a knowledge of letters, and without skill in industry, 
Turkey, with a population of more than thirty-four millions 
of exceeding great diversity of origin and antecedents in 
some particulars, has formally adopted a system of public 
education. ‘Schools in Austria and Italy are being more 
and more relieved of the incubus of ecclesiasticism, and are 
becoming instruments of reform that promise much for the 
future of these countries.” 

If such an interest in behalf of the general diffusion of 
knowledge is rife where the franchise privilege is limited, how 
great and abounding should be the interest in this country, 
where the ballot is in every man’s hand, and where office- 
holders are mere stewards, and not masters? In this country 
the life of the government does not depend upon the efforts 
of a few great men; not upon the thoughts of a few brilliant 
minds. “The life of our nation is made up of those who 
drive the plow, who build the ships, who run the mills, who 
fill the machine-shops, who build the locomotives and steam- 
engines, who construct railroads, who delve into mines, who 
cast the cannon, who man the iron-clads, who shoulder the 
muskets, who fight the battles.” The diplomacy of states- 
men, the logic of philosophy, the skill of military genius will 
not save the country from the sad destiny of free governments 
that have existed in years gone by. Naught but the controll- 
ing power of intelligence and virtue can do this. ‘To what 
was the success of Prussia in the late contest attributable?” 
inquires some one. ‘Not to the needle-gun, nor to the skill of 
generals, so much as to the eflicjency of her school-teachers, the 
education of her soldiery,” was the response. “If you retrench 
the wages of the school-teacher,” said Edward Everett, * you 
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must increase the wages of the recruiting-sergeant.”” In other 
words, if the facilities for intellectual and moral culture be 
lessened, the greater will be the necessity for war appliances. 
In the first place, the diffusion of knowledge and the instil- 
lation of the principles of virtue among the masses are reme 
dies against pauperism and crime, and, consequently, promo- 
tive of wealth and the general prosperity of the nation. 
Those who have studied the history of pauperism in Southern 
Europe and England, tell us that most of it comes from the 
neglected freemen of the Roman Empire and of the feudal 
barons. Now, behold the results in the lazzaroni of the 
Mediterranean States, and in the multitude of paupers in 
England! In the latter the education of the masses was neg- 
lected until within the last quarter of a century, and, as a con- 
sequence, every eighth man was a pauper; and whilst the 
government was refusing to spend money for educational 
purposes, she was compelled to spend thirty millions a year for 
the subsistence of her paupers, and a great deal more to pun- 
ish them for their crimes. The statistics of her prisons show 
that ninety-five per cent. of crime was committed by persons 
unable to read or write, and that not one criminal in two 
hundred had what might be called a good education. But 
how different the state of things in those nations of Europe 
where the governments have provided for popular education ! 
Look at Norway, Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, and 
most of the German States. There they have public schools, 
and there pauperism is almost unknown, and the testimony 
goes to show that in proportion as the people are educated, 
they are free from crime and improved in thrift and in good 
morals. To furnish on the part of governments means and 
appliances for popular education, requires a considerable out- 
lay ; but then there is nothing so costly as crime and ignorant, 
thriftless labor. Nothing makes order so difficult, reputation 
so insecure, property so precarious, government in every 
department so costly and unstable, as ignorance and vice. 
But to show the influence of mental and moral training in 
the suppression of crime, let us look abroad in our own coun- 
try. The most accurate and reliable statistics, says a late 
writer, carefully gathered from the records of our country, 
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show conclusively that, imperfect and defective as our systems 
of education have been—too generally confined, in their 
widest scope, to the mere communication of intellectual in- 
struction, and even in that in its crudest form and during 
only a brief and intermitted period of time—they have, 
nevertheless, served to draw a clear, distinct, well - defined 
line between pauperism and crime on the one hand, and 
uprightness, usefulness, and independent competency on the 
other. With very few exceptions, says he, the inmates of 
our almshouses and pauper asylums—institutions for the sup- 
port of which we contribute annually a sum nearly equal to 
the entire expense of our educational system—are destitute of 
even an ordinary common-school education, by far the greater 
portion of them being unable to read or write. This im- 
mense and burdensome drain upon the resources of the State 
might, it is clear, be dried up at its fountain by an enlight- 
ened system of general education, brought home to the door 
of every child of penury and destitution. 

sut the question comes up for consideration, Where shall the 
work of intellectual and moral culture commence, and in 
what way shall it be carried successfully forward, until our 
beloved country shall realize its promised blessings? a ques- 
tion that has engaged the attention of our wisest statesmen 
and Christian philanthropists, as well as the most experienced 
educators of the land. We reply unhesitatingly that it must com- 
mence around the paternal hearthstone. The oldest seminary 
on the earth is the family circle. This is an institution char- 
tered by the Almighty at the creation of man, and has been 
consecrated in all ages by his blessings—it has come down to 
us from Eden to perpetuate some of its purity and peace. In 
this hallowed circle of love and affection the child first opens 
its eyes to the varied phenomena of the external world; there 
it receives its first lessons of truth; there its footsteps are 
first directed in the way of piety and usefulness; it is truly 
God’s university, for it is the only one that extends to the 
whole human race, directing and influencing all of its varied 
interests. Other schools take the mind after it has received 
its mold; this takes it in the very beginning of life, when its 
powers are most plastic. Others act but for a few months or 
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years of school-time; this acts from the beginning of life to 
its close—in youth and maturity, labor and rest, joy and sor- 
row, and ceases its agency only with life itself. Others only 
reach the surface of our natures; this reaches the deepest 
strata of our souls, sweetens or embitters the springs of ac- 
tion, and tinges the whole current of life, carrying in its 
deep-lying structure the profoundest and mightiest affections 
of the human heart. Other lessons may be forgotten, but the 
kind words of counsel, the gentle reproof, the songs, the 
prayers of the fireside, will linger in memory until the even- 
ing of life—they will come back to the old man’s thoughts in 
the decrepitude of age. True is the aphorism, that first im- 
pressions are the most lasting; and they are received at home. 
There the smile of love, the words of kindness, the tones and 
accents of affection, impress the young heart, and write upon 
it, as with the point of a diamond, those principles of virtue 
that are to control it in the long years to come. 

“Geologists show us the ripple-marks and rain-drops in the 
sandstone, which was once the beach of an ancient sea, and 
which bears in those enduring marks the memorial of some 
play of the summer waves, or some dropping of the summer 
shower in the remote, incalculable past, which, light as they 
seemed to be, have left those perpetual traces of their pres- 
ence to a distant future. So the influences that circle around 
the young soul may be as light as the zephyrs that roll softly 
up the gentle wave as it reaches the smiling strand, or as 
transient as the shower whose hasty drops are dotted on its 
surface; yet when ages of unmeasured cycles shall have 
rolled away, the ripple-marks and rain-drops of these passing 
facts shall be found chiseled into the enduring character, as 
with the point of a diamond, upon the rock forever.” 

The Bible rule comprehends the whole duty of parents in 
this interesting department of Christian labor: “ Bring up 
your children in the nurture and admonition of the Lord.” 
“Train them up in the way they should go, and when old, 
they will not depart from it.” The history of the Church and 
of the Christian world evince the fact that our most useful 
citizens are from the home circle where intelligence and piety 
hold their gentle sway. The patriarchs, prophets, and apostles 
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were generally from the households of piety. The Augus- 
tines, Luthers, Latimers, Taylors, Howes, Baxters, Floods» 
Doddridges, Henrys, Cecils, Newtons, Edwardses, Dwights, 
Brainards, and a great multitude of others, were the children 
of faithful parental training. 

But the great misfortune in ours, as well as in other 
countries, is that there are comparatively few pious parents, 
and, as a consequence, but few of the vast generation of 
children approximating maturity receiving that instruction 
necessary to prepare them for enlightened and useful citizen- 
ship. The statistics of illiteracy are truly appalling. The 
census of 1870 disclose the startling fact that there are in the 
United States five million six hundred and sixty thousand 
persons over ten years old who can neither read nor write. 
What a vast number who can make no use of our Bibles, our 
printed Constitution, our instructive books and newspapers— 
the great agencies of popular information! To their blind 
eyes the light from the printed page is darkness. Were an 
invading hostile army to threaten our country, the population 
by thousands would rise in arms to drive it back; but these 
statistics show the mustering of the hosts of a deadlier foe, 
a more relentless enemy, already within our borders. They 
are around our firesides, they are plowing our fields, they are 
gathering our harvests, they are building our houses, and 
working our mines. History shows us how slow and painful 
are the steps by which a people advance to a state of civiliza- 
tion and general enlightenment; at the same time how easily, 
suddenly, and completely their slow conquest may be wrested 
from them. We love our country, and would not prophesy 
evil without a sufficient cause; but we are satisfied that unless 
something is done for the enlightenment and moral training 
of the ignorant millions scattered all over our land, the last 
experiment for political and religious liberty will prove a 





failure. 

Is there naught to contravene such a dire calamity—such a 
fearful destiny? Are there no agencies strong and mighty 
for our deliverance? We know of none save the great scheme 
of popular education, which is now enlisting the sympathies 
and employing the thoughts of the good and the patriotic. 
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Said Daniel Webster, in one of his public speeches, “ Educa- 
tion, to accomplish the ends of good government, should be 
universally diffused. Open the door of the school-house to 
all the children of the land,” said he; “let no man have the 
excuse of poverty for not educating his offspring. On the 
diffusion of knowledge among the people rests the preserva- 
tion and perpetuation of our free institutions. I apprehend 
no danger to our country from a foreign foe. The prospect 
of a war with any powerful nation is too remote to be a mat- 
ter of calculation. Besides, there is no nation on earth pow- 
erful enough to accomplish our overthrow. Our destruction, 
should it come at all, will come from another quarter: from 
the inattention of the people to the concerns of their govern- 
ment, from their carelessness and negligence, I must con- 
fess that I do apprehend some danger. I fear that they may 
place too implicit confidence in their public servants, and fail 
properly to scrutinize their conduct; that in this way they 
may be made the dupes of designing men, and become the 
instruments of their own undoing. Make them intelligent, 
and they will be vigilant; give them the means of detecting 
the using, and they will apply the remedy.” 

“Universal education,” says Guizot, “is henceforth one 
of the guarantees of liberty and social stability. As every 
principle of our government is founded on justice and reason, 
to diffuse education among the people, to develop their un- 
derstanding and enlighten their minds is to strengthen their 
constitutional government and secure its stability.”” The 
spirit of progress is abroad in our land, and palsied be the 
hand that would arrest its onward march! Christians, free- 
men, patriots, to your work and labor of love millions are 
now looking. To hesitate now will be fatal to your country’s 
fairest prospects. Onward, forward be your steps, and when 
the struggle is over, and life’s labors are closed, many will 
rise up to call you blessed. 


























Japan. 


Art. VII.—Japan. 


TuIs ancient empire, whose historical records go back to 
660 A.C., is to us almost as a newly-discovered world. We 
have read of Japan, or Niphon, or Nippon, as various writers 
have named the country; but only during the last few years 
have we known any thing of the people and their ways ; and 
now we feel our ignorance more than we did before. We do, 
indeed, see the bright and polished youths who come to us 
for information; but the history of the country and of its 
institutions are still, to the most of us, a mere ferra incognita. 
We are sure there must be some fine regions there, and vari- 
ous beautiful products of nature and art; but of particulars 
we know next to nothing. 

But now, since we are brought into such relations of com- 
merce and of social influence, and made teachers of so many 
of the flower of the land, sent here as officers to be fitted for 
important posts of every kind, and, we trust, finally to aid in 
bringing a great nation into the kingdom of Christ, we can 
no longer content ourselves with a little tea, and occasionally 
a curious product of art, from what our geographers have 
éalled that half-civilized country. We must know something 
of the history, the religion, the mental conditions of these 
our new friends and pupils. We may send missionaries and 
teachers; but they ought to know something of those to 
whom they go, more than the fact that they are not Chris- 
tians, and not proficients in our knowledge and mechanical 
arts. As Lord Bacon has well said, that “in order to tell 
men something new we must remind them of what they al- 
ready know,” so here, we must learn what are the hooks, so 
to speak, in the minds of these people, on which to hang the 
treasures that we would. give them. The attempt to reform 
without knowing what we have to work upon, can hardly be 
expected to give any brilliant and sure success. 

In the attempt to give such information as the present 
state of the case may require, we commence with some ac- 
count of the Tenno, Heaven-lord, as the sovereign of Japan 
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is now styled. This is the ruler that we have commonly 
heard of as the Mikado, or sacred emperor. He is now sole 
monarch; the Taikoon, or military chief (as he properly was 
when in ages past he assumed and long kept the imperial 
power), having been set aside by the revolutions of the few 
past years. 

The position of this monarch is a very peculiar one, and 
ean be even in part understood only by going back to the 
mythological traditions on which his throne is especially 
founded. These are very peculiar, and, in some of their as- 
pects, evidently preposterous. 

Of these traditions we find the following account by P. F. 
Stuhr,* derived, as appears from his own citations, from the 
best authorities, such as Klaproth, Kimpfer, and others. 

Under the head of the religion of the Japanese, he says: 
“ The Japanese distinguish two orders of divinities—the heav- 
enly and the earthly. Of the first rank, seven have been 
reckoned; of the second, five. The former are original, world- 
producing powers; the latter and younger rule by themselves 
on earth.”’ 

In respect to the creation of the world, the tradition is: In 
the beginning the heavens and earth were not separate, nor 
did the distinctions of sex exist. In chaos, which had the 
form of an egg, all things moved as the waters in the sea. In 
it were also the seeds (germs) of all things; the pure and 
bright ascended and formed heaven, the heavy and dark de- 
scended, and condensed themselves to form the earth. The 
fine and perfect elements united themselves, and from them 
came the sphere (Raum) of light; the heavy and thick matter 
hardened itself to a state of incompressibility. Heaven was 
created first, then the earth. Between them a divine spirit, 
valled Kami, was born. The firm land swam upon the sea as 
a fish, and there grew up at the same time between heaven 
and earth a flower-form, which in the course of change, be- 
coming evidently a god, was the first spirit of the seven of 
heavenly rank. To him was given the title “ Kuni toko tat- 
sino mickoto:’’ worthy of the honor of the everlasting king- 


*Die Religions-Systeme der heidnischen Vilker des Orients. 
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dom. His government lasted one hundred billions of years. 
Two other spirits succeeded with each the same term of do- 
minion—the former ruling by the power of water, the latter 
through that of fire. According to the law of heavenly ap- 
pointment, these divine personages had produced the one the 
other, each from himself alone (in reiner Minnlichkeit ohne 
Weiblichkeit). 

With the fourth spirit, reigning by the power of wood, was 
associated a female companion, with whom he reigned two 
hundred billions of years. From this time male and female 
existed, but with no carnal intercourse. 

The fifth male spirit, with his female companion, ruled 
as long as his immediate predecessor, by the power of the 
metals. 

In the same way, and for the same term, followed the sixth, 
ruling, with his companion, by the power of the earth. 

These three pairs, following the laws of heaven and earth, 
begat by mere contemplation, one of the other. 

But the seventh spirit, of the honor-worthy, called “ He 
who granted too much,” yielded to his companion, “ who 
charmed too much,” and the result was the Island of Awasi 
(a small island near the main land), which was the first created 
part of the kingdom. Following these, in like manner, were 
produced the seven other great islands of Japan, composing, 
with Awasi, the eight principal parts of the country. 

(What follows, as also the last part of the above, we give 
merely in outline.) 

The sea, the streams of water, mountains, then the parents 
of trees, shrubs, and grasses, followed as births from this same 
pair. But then, they observed, there was no one to rule on 
the earth. Seemingly to supply this want, a daughter was 
vouchsafed, of such apparent excellence as to be called ‘“‘The 
lordly spirit of the bright beams of the heavenly sun.”” But 
she was too good for the earth, and so by her parents sent 
back to heaven, from whence she might exercise her powers of 
government over all. Then, we read of gods and goddesses 
—some of them apparently representing the powers and ac- 
tivities, good and evil, as they appear in the ordinary course 
of the world. 
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The goddess named above, and born to rule the earth, 
valled **Ten sio dai sin,’’* is said to be the chief divinity of 
the Japanese. She is esteemed as the image of the sun and of 
all beneficent influences. She rules over spring and summer. 
She is light, power, existence in the sublunary world, dwelling 
also in the heart of every man, whose soul is filled with good. 

In the rank (order) of the five younger chief divinities fol- 
lows the eldest son of “Ten sio dai sin ;” and.so we get down 
to actual rule upon earth. All, however, is still legendary ; 
and, although there are many points of interest to the student, 
we break off here to call attention to the bearing of what we 
have so far reported. 

We now see why the predecessors of the Tenno (Mikado) 
have been styled sacred emperors. They have been, accord- 
ing to the traditions above quoted, the lineal descendants of 
the second line of the gods—the line ruling on earth. Fora 
long period, while the military power had actual sway, the 
ruler bearing the title of Siogun and Taikoon (these epithets 
are variously written), the sacred chief was kept secluded at 
Miako, with much apparent honor, but with very little actual 
power. 

But now, as a result of the revolution culminating in 1869, 
the Taikoon has been entirely set aside, and the Tenno made 
sole ruler. His residence is now at Yeddo, and he is gradu- 
ally becoming assimilated in habits of life and practical rule 
to other monarchs of the earth. 

His authority rests especially upon the ground presented 
above, that he is of divine origin—in fact, a divine ruler. 

The line to which he belongs is called Sinto—the line of 
the gods; and, in harmony with this idea, the Sinto religion 
is now made that of the country, the Buddhist temples being 
disbanded, and their priests, for the most part, reduced to the 
rank of citizens. 

In reference to religious matters in Japan, we will first give 
in outline what was the state of the case before the recent 
revolutions in that country. The following aceount has been 
derived from an article in the London Illustrated News, De- 
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* Often spoken of as a god, by modern writers especially. 
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cember, 1858, and January and March, 1859. We quote 
from the “New American Cyclopedia” as much as suits our 
present purpose, after submitting it to the criticism of some 
of the most intelligent of our Japanese students. This we 
have done because so many things that appear in our period- 
icals respecting these matters are more or less incorrect, the 
whole field of research having difficulties which few in this 
country can in a good degree overcome. 

According to this writer, the ancient religion of the Jap- 
anese consisted in the worship of the sun and the elements. 
The sun is still adored under the form of a bright disk, or 
mirror, to be found in every temple of the Sinto sect.* <A 
curious ceremony practiced by the old races in India, and in- 
culeated in the Vedas, emblematic of the immolation of the 
horse, is still cbserved in Japan. The horse was anciently 
considered an emblem of the primeval and universally mani- 
fested being; and when this being was identified with the 
sun, the horse became his attendant. . . . Every Sinto tem- 
ple has pictures of these sacred horses suspended on its walls. 
The sun, then, is the great object of veneration among the 
followers of the Sinto doctrine. The Sinto belief supposes 
the existence of an infinite number of spirits, exercising an 
influence over the affairs of the world, who are to be propi- 
tiated by prayers and the observance of certain rules of con- 
duct, by cleanliness of person, and purity, and cheerfulness of 
heart. The chief of these spirits is the sun, and after him 
the elements. These are called “Dai Zin,”’ Great Spirits. 
The inferior spirits, who are very numerous, are chiefly heroes 
canonized for their worthy deeds or illustrious qualities. The 
most prominent and popular of these minor deities is Fats- 
man,f the god of war, an apotheosis of the sixteenth emperor 
of Japan. He is supposed to have been born in a supernatural 
manner, and is universally honored throughout the empire. 





* From other authorities we learn that the mirror, reflecting the images 
of all things around, is viewed as a symbol of the omniscience of divin- 
ity: as the Bible teaches, “All things are naked and open before Him 
with whom we have to do.” 

t Better spelling is Hatziman. 
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A Sinto temple is called a mya, which means a royal resi- 
dence or palace. Hence the name of the city, Miako (My- 
ako), which is the abode of the spiritual emperor,* who is 
regarded as an incarnate deity. The worship paid to the 
spirits residing in the myas is of a very simple character. 
The devotee approaches the mya under the sacred gateways 
until within a short distance of the door. He then stops, 
flings a few coins through an aperture, folds his hands in the 
posture of reverence, mutters his prayers, and departs. The 
Sinto priests are called kanasi, which signifies spiritual teach- 
ers. They do not form a caste, and have no ordination, no 
special privileges or peculiar costume. They are looked upon, 
however, as one of the highest classes of society. The Sinto 
religion, the ancient faith of Japan, has been to a great extent 
supplanted by Buddhism, which has a tendency to absorb a 
popular belief where it cannot wholly overpower it. . . . In 
Japan, Buddha is worshiped either as Niu Rai or as Amida. 
Niu Rai is a corruption of the Chinese gu soi, which means 
literally “thus gone,” a contraction of the sentence, “ He 
who has come, perfected his doctrine, and gone forever.” 
The personage referred to is Guadama. Amida is a contrac- 
tion of the Sanskrit Amitabba, a fabulous Buddha supposed 
to preside over the West, but originally a personification of 
the element air. The worship of this deity in Japan seems 
to consist chiefly in the repetition of the expression, Namauda; 
that is, Namoo Amida, “All honor to Amida.” Next to the 
worship of Niu Rai and Amida is that of Kanon, the goddess 
of mercy. She is exceedingly honored by the Japanese, and 
images of her are seen everywhere. She is represented as 
“one possessing a merciful and compassionate heart,’’ and is, 
therefore, always addressed by those in affliction as their 
patron and friend. She is called the “mother of God,” and 
it is supposed by some European scholars that the worship 
originated in an idea of the Virgin Mary, carried at an early 
age from the west through India and China into Japan. 
Next in order among the Buddhist deities of Japan is Dzizo. 
He presides over the ten judges of the imperial regions, of 





* Sole emperor since 1869. 
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whom Jemma is the chief. He is described as possessing a 
clement disposition, desirous of rescuing mortals from the 
consequences of sin. His image is placed at the head of 
graves. Inferior to these are the deities, or saints, called 
Rankan, whose images, sixteen in number, are to be found in 
almost all the temples. There is besides a very popular 
deity Daikok, the “ great black one,”’ 
image is to be found in almost every house. He is repre- 


the god of riches, whose 


sented as a little man with a very large sack on his shoulders, 
and sometimes with a hammer in his hand, His proper place 
is the kitchen, and he is seen enshrined there near the hearth.* 
Buddhism is the most popular of the Japanese religions. 
(Apparently because it is more truly a religious faith and 
practice.) Its priests are called louzes, and are numerous and 
respected. (So it was.) There is, however, a large body of 
Japanese who reject idol worship entirely, and found their 
rule of life upon mere philosophical and abstract notions. 
They are followers of Confucius, and form a sect known as 
Sinto, or the school of the philosophers, which includes the 
people of the best education. In Japan, however, the term 
sect hardly applies. There is no hostility between the differ- 
ent forms of religion, and in a certain sense the Sintoist, the 
Buddhist, and Confucian all profess the same religion. They 
differ in modes, but agree in essentials.t Those who profess 
one mode do not thereby condemn the other. . . . . Inti- 
mately connected vith Buddhism are the doctrines of Lao- 
Tze, whose followers are called Yamabusi, “ hermits.’”’ They 
pretend to magical art, and frequent the recesses of mount- 
ains and craggy steeps, whence they come forth to tell for- 
tunes, write charms, and sell amulets. They lead a mysterious 
life, and admit no one to their secrets except after a tedious 
and difficult preparation by fasting and a species of severe 


* This seems noteworthy testimony to the common sense of mankind, 
that the love and pursuit of riches, and ordinarily even the possession of 
wealth, has something of the low about it, with debasing influences upon 
the character and habits of men. The testimony is that of the Greek 
mythology, the Christian Scriptures, and the common experience of man- 
kind. 

+ This is hardly true of their writings. 
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gymnastic exercises. . . . Soon after the first introduction of 
Christianity in the sixteenth century (by Roman Catholics), 
some of the heathen priests petitioned the emperor to pro- 
hibit the new and foreign faith. He asked them how many 
different religions there were in Japan. He was told there 
were thirty-five; upon which he remarked, “* Where thirty- 
five religions are tolerated we can easily bear with thirty-six ; 
leave the strangers in peace.” Meylan, a Dutch official, who 
resided for several years at Nagasaki, says, in his “Sketches 
of the Manners and Customs of Japan:’’ “ Never do we hear 
of any religious dispute among the Japanese, much less dis- 
cover that they bear each other any hate on religious grounds. 
They esteem it, on the contrary, an act of courtesy to visit, 
from time to time, each other’s gods, and do them reverence, 
While the Kobo (secular ruler) sends an embassy to the Sinto 
temple at Isye, to offer prayers in his name, he assigns at the 
same time a sum for the erection of temples to Confucius; 
and the spiritual emperor allows strange gods, imported 
from Siam or China, to be placed, for the convenience of 
those who wished to worship them, in the same temples with 
the Japanese. If it be asked whence this tolerance orig- 
inates, I reply, from this, that the worshipers of all persua- 
sions in Japan acknowledge and obey one superior—viz., the 
dairi, or spiritual emperor, As the representative and lineal 
descendant of God on earth, he is himself an object of wor- 
ship, and, as such, he protects equally all whose object is to 
venerate the Deity, the mode of their doing so being indiffer- 
ent to him.’’ The most remarkable feature of the religion, 
as well as the government of Japan, is the existence of the 
spiritual emperor, sometimes called dairi, sometimes the 
Mikado; dairi meaning court, or place (the great within is 
perhaps the more literal rendering), and when applied to the 
Mikado it seems an abbreviation of dairi-sama, or lord of the 
palace. 

As we have before stated, he is a lineal descendant of the 
gods, and for a long time exercised supreme power, both 
temporal and religious. But for some ages he was considered 
so sacred that his very name must not be spoken. He could 
only be referred to under some title, especially dairi. He 
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was considered so holy as not to be allowed to touch the 
ground with his feet, but in moving about must be carried on 
men’s shoulders. Kiimpfer, in the work (1728) quoted by 
Stuhr, says farther: “ Much less will they suffer that he should 
expose his sacred person to the open air; and the sun is not 
thought worthy to shine on his head. There is such holiness 
ascribed to all parts of his body, that he dares to cut off neither 
his hair, nor his beard, nor his nails. However, lest he should 
grow too dirty, they may clean him in the night, when he is 
asleep; because, they say, that what is taken from his body 
at that time has been stolen from him, and that such a theft 
does not prejudice his holiness or dignity. In ancient times, 
he was obliged to sit upon his throne for some hours every 
morning with his crown upon his head; but to sit altogether 
like a statue, without stirring either hands or feet, head or 
eyes, nor indeed any part of his body; because, in this way, 
they thought peace and tranquillity could be preserved in the 
empire; and if, unfortunately, he turned himself in any way, 
or if he looked a good while toward any part of his dominions, 
it was apprehended that war, famine, fire, or some other great 
misfortune was near at hand to desolate the country. But it 
having been afterward discovered that the imperial crown 
was the palladium which, by its immobility, could preserve 
peace in the empire, it was thought expedient to deliver his 
person from this burdensome duty, and, therefore, the crown 
alone was placed upon the throne for the required time. 
His victuals must be dressed every time in new pots, and 
served up in new dishes; both very clean and neat, but made 
only of common clay, that, without any considerable expense, 
they may be laid aside or broken after they have served once. 
They are generally broken, for fear they should come into 
the hands of laymen; for they believe religiously that if any 
layman should presume to eat his food out of those sacred 
dishes, it would swell and inflame his mouth and throat.” 
So far Kiimpfer. But of all these things, as also of the whole 
scheme and working of the government, we report what has 
been, not what now is; but only as helping the reader to ap- 
preciate more fully the amount and character of the revolu- 
tions of the last few years. The account from which we 
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quote proceeds: “ The civil government is conducted under a 
system of ancient laws which are administered with rigor, 
and adhered to with singular tenacity. No individual in the 
whole empire, however elevated in rank, is above the law; 
and those who comply with legal requisitions do not seem to 
have any reason to dread arbitrary power or capricious tyr- 
anny. The actual government, though nominally in the 
hands of the Tycoon (Taikun) at Yeddo, is, in fact, conducted 
by a council of State, composed of five members of the oldest 
and highest nobility, appointed by the Tycoon, and assisted 
by a minor council of eight nobles. Under these, in regular 
and very numerous grades, are functionaries of all kinds, 
from ministers of State down to police officers, The imperial 
crown descends to the oldest son of the Tycoon. There are 
also in the empire several hundred hereditary princes who are 
vassals of the Tycoon, but nominally sovereigns in their own 
dominions.” 

As all this has now been changed, it may be sufficient to 
add respecting this class, that they had positions not unlike 
that of English dukes, and that they had for immediate de- 
pendents a large class of hereditary officers, to which nearly 
all the young men who have been sent to this country and to 
Europe for education, belonged. This class has now been 
reduced to the status of agriculturists; the government, how- 
ever, selecting the more promising young men to send to this 
country and to Western Europe, to be fitted for special lines 
of official service in their own country. These youths, so far 
as we know, are of more than common abilities, and prove 
very apt scholars in almost every department of learning. 
They are preparing themselves for such positions as professors 
in the colleges and other schools of their native land, for civil 
and mechanical engineering, and other offices such as a good 
education may enable them to fill. 

Here we may notice one remarkable arrangement in civil 
affairs: ‘‘ Every head of a family is personally responsible 
for the conduct of his children, servants, and guests; and the 
whole population is divided into groups of five families, every 
member of which is responsible for the conduct of the others. 
No one can change his residence without obtaining a certifi- 
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eate of good conduct from the neighbors he is about to leave 
and permission from those among whom he wishes to go. The 
result of this organization is, that a criminal has no hiding- 
place, and, consequently, very few robberies or other crimes 
are committed.” 

The classes in society are somewhat as follows: 1. The 
princes of provinces. 2. Nobles, from whom the officers of 
State, governors, generals, and others, are selected. 3. Priests 
generally, while of these some rank above their own class. 
4. Soldiers. 5. Physicians, government clerks, etc. 6. Prin- 
cipal merchants. 7. Retail dealers, mechanics, ete. 8. DPeas- 
antry and day-laborers. 

The first four classes are distinguished by the privilege of 
carrying two swords and wearing a peculiar dress. 

The Japanese laws are very severe, death being in theory 
the punishment for almost every offense, though in practice 
imprisonment and flogging are often substituted. The noble 
and the peasant, the rich and the poor, are punished alike, 
fines and bail being unknown in Japan. 

Of the history of Japan it seems necessary to say enough 
to enable any one to appreciate, in a measure, the late revo- 
lutions in civil and social affairs. ‘ The authentic annals of 
the country commence with the reign of Sin Mu, who was at 
the same time high-priest and emperor, about 660 B. C.” 
The language of Stuhr is: “In this year, Sin mu ten o, a son 
of the gods, succeeded in uniting the tribes, hitherto living 
separately under their respective chiefs, in one kingdom.”’ 

“He is said (‘New Am. Cyclopedia’) to have civilized 
the people, and to have established laws and a settled govern- 
ment. For many centuries his posterity reigned upon the 
throne he had founded, bearing the title of Mikado, and 
claiming to rule by divine right and inheritance. They were 
worshiped as gods upon earth, and long exercised the most ab- 
solute power. Women were not excluded from the succession, 
and in ancient Japanese history there are many famous em- 
presses. The most celebrated of these was Singokogu, who 
began her reign in the third century of the Christian era. She 
conquered Corea, and gave birth to a son who succeeded her, 
and who was so successful and renowned that at his death he 
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was deified, and is now the Japanese god of war” (Hatziman, 
mentioned before). 

“About the middle of the twelfth century, during the reign 
of the Emperor Kon Jei, the authority of the Mikado began 
to decline. The vassal princes took advantage of the weak- 
ness of the imperial government to strengthen their own 
power, and great confusion ensued. To remedy these evils, 
the court of the Mikado created the office ot Siogun, or com- 
mander-in-chief of the army, and appointed to the post Yor- 
itomo, one of the most celebrated characters in Japanese bis- 
tory. He was a young soldier of high birth, related to the 
imperial family, and was successful and ambitious; so that 
after quelling the turbulence of the great vassals, and restor- 
ing the authority of the crown, he contrived to concentrate 
in his own hands the real power of the government, without, 
however, depriving the Mikado of his nominal rank, dignity, 
and religious supremacy. The office of Siogun was made 
hereditary in the family of Yoritomo, whose descendants be- 
came, in fact, joint emperors with the Mikado. . . . In 
the sixteenth century civil wars broke out, and a revolution 
took place, by which Faxiba (Hasiba), a man of extraordinary 
ability and energy, originally a private soldier, was raised to 
the supreme command, under the name of Taiko Sama, or 
Lord Taiko, with the additional title of Taikun, which is now 
the appellation commonly given to the emperor at Yeddo, or 
lay emperor. He was the first secular monarch who assumed 
entirely the absolute control of the empire, some share in the 
government having hitherto been granted to the Mikado, who 
was now reduced to the condition of a merely nominal mon- 
arch. Taiko Sama is regarded by the Japanese as the greatest 
character in their history, at least since the mythical period, 
and was eminent not only as a warrior and statesman, but as 
a legislator. Lis laws and polity are to this day observed by 
the government of Japan, and have secured to the nation an 
almost unequaled permanence of peace and prosperity. The 
turbulence of the vassal princes, who were then only sixty in 
number, and were of course individually powerful, was the 
chief source of trouble that had afflicted the empire, and 
Taiko Sama took the decisive step of reducing their forces by 
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dividing each principality into several. The policy steadily 
arried out by him and his successors has resulted in estab- 
lishing 604 distinct principalities and lordships,* none of 
which are of sufficient magnitude to be formidable to the im- 
perial power.” 

The introduction of Christianity by the Jesuits, about the 
middle of the sixteenth century, and its temporary success, is 
generally known. The fear of their designs upon the em- 
pire resulted in an edict for their banishment, in terrible per- 
secutions and massacres of their converts, and in general hos- 
tility to the Christian faith, which only of late has given way, 
and been replaced by a tolerant spirit. Within the last few 
months the edicts against our religion have been quietly with- 
drawn, if not formally revoked; and we have reason to hope 
that erelong great numbers will be actually brought under 
the power of the gospel. 

A few words respecting the late revolutions in this now 
wonderful country. Our readers are aware that the daimios 
have been deprived of their hereditary powers, which were 
somewhat those of dukes under the feudal system, and their 
revenues mostly taken from them. They may be set to rule 
provinces, but only by appointment, and with no arbitrary 
powers. 

Under the daimios was the samurai, or officer class, which, 
in some provinces, we see it stated in a recent letter, was 
almost half the population. These, with the classes above 
them, are distinguished as the “ two swordsmen,”’ wearing two 
swords, one short and the other, including the handle, some 
four feet in length. The samurai have been reduced to the 
status of mere citizens, and only to be provided for by the 
government as their services may be wanted. Those sent as 
students to this country and to Western Europe are mostly 
of this class, sent out and supported by the government, to fit 
themselves for special offices, as above stated. 

These students are an interesting class of young men. 
They are all, so far as we know, young men of more than the 
average ability, and mostly such as had been proved in the 


* Just before the late changes about 400. 
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schools and colleges of their own country, and found worthy 


of the favors to be shown them. They are apt scholars, faith- 





ful in their studies, and likely to render good service in the 
places designed for them. They have been brought up Con- 
fucianists, and thus, while they have, in most cases, no relig- 
ion, properly so called, they have in morals apparently more 
principle and consistency than is common with the youth of 
our own land. In all that enters into our idea of politeness 
and habitual good conduct, they are models for the youth of 
any country. 

But we must return to our brief statement respecting the 
late revolutions, which, by the way, are rapidly making the 
empire of the Rising Sun almost a new world. The rebellion 
spoken of in the April number of this Quarterly, culminated 
in 1868-9, in the complete subversion of the power of the 
Taikoon. The Mikado (now Tenno) became sole ruler, and 
the daimios—a sort of dependent nobility—no longer rulers, 
unless by special appointment. Of course, the officer class, as 
they are called, loses its hereditary place, aud must henceforth 
live by industry, as other citizens do. 

We have spoken of this revolution as culminating in 1869, 
Then it was (Feb., 1869), that the four leading daimios, 
Chosiu, Satsuma, Hizen, and Tosa, published in the official 
gazette a manifesto in this form: “The lands that we have, 
and the people that we rule, belong in reality to the emperor. 
We have no right to usurp them from his possession, and we 
propose to give them up, so that the imperial court.may dis- 
pose of them as it thinks proper. It should also give direc- 
tion in regard to all the property of the daimios, and all 
affairs connected with legislation. The army and navy shall 
also be under the immediate direction of the emperor and his 
court. Then we shall find that the war” (i. e., the civil war 
of the years just past) “has brought order out of chaos; that 
there is an agreement between the word and deed, and we 
shall be able to stand among the nations of the earth.”” To 
this a majority of the daimios adhered, though some continued 
disaffected. 

In December, 1871, the Mikado ordered all arms and muni- 
tions of war to be transferred to his own keeping and control. 
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Since that time, the government has employed as a part of its 
machinery, so to speak, a parliament consisting of two houses 
—the upper composed of members from the highest classes, 
the lower so appointed as, avowedly, at least, to represent the 
people ; the whole idea and the modes of proceeding being evi- 
dently derived from bodies like the English Parliameft and 
our national Congress. The members of both houses, as we 
understand it, are appointees of the Tenno, assisted by the 
ministry of the empire. They are nominally in perpetual 
session—actually meeting on fixed days throughout the year. 
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The Sinto religion having been recently made that of the 
empire (Buddhism having been set aside, its temples dis- 
banded, and its priests reduced to the rank of citizens), it 
seems necessary to specify its main points, considered simply 
as a system of faith and practice. Stuhr, relying upon Kiimp- 
fer, Klaproth, and other of the older authorities, speaks thus 
of their belief and worship: “ The chief points of the Sinto 
religion, in submission to which its adherents hope to serve 
their gods, and (since their minds are not occupied with 
thoughts of a higher existence) to secure the every-day bless- 
ings of this life, consist in purity of heart, religious absti- 
nence from all that defiles a man, observance of the greater 
festivals, and in pilgrimages, especially to the holy State of 
Isye. 

Inward purity of heart, in their estimation, has respect 
simply to the outward observance of the law. It requires to 
do and to leave undone whatever the law of nature, and of 
the secular authority, which is regarded as divinity on earth, 
prescribes to be done or left undone. The law of nature in 
the Sinto religion is far from stringent, and allows the people 
to sink down in luxury and sensuality. Hence the earthly 
power (secular government) is obliged to supplement the len- 
iency of the gods with the legal force of extreme penalties. 

The religious festivals are marred by mirth and indulgence 
in sensual pleasures. Each makes a visit for himself to a 
temple of simple structure, to make his prayers in his own 
way. Here and there, in retired chambers carefully shut, to 
be opened only at fixed times, are kept wonder-working im- 
ages of the gods. The chief ornament of a temple is a mirror 
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hung in the middle, an image as well of purity of heart as of 
the existence of world-creating divine powers, to whom in 
their own temples, according to the Sinto, the spots and in- 
iquity of the heart are clearly open. 

The dairi in earlier times exercised all the temporal powers 
in corfunction with the spiritual. There is no special priest- 
hood pertaining to the Sinto, only ministers in the temples, in 
secular dress, and wearing the two swords characteristic of 
the higher classes of the country. The office is hereditary in 
the family of the dairi. 

The thought apparent in this scheme grounds itself merely 
in nature and the interests of the present life. There seems 
to be no aspiration after true holiness, as there is none re- 
specting a higher spiritual existence above this world. Only 
here on earth does the light-minded Sintoist look for his full 
enjoyment; and what is beyond is viewed as a mere dream, 
even if an occasional slight longing for something higher 
should flit about the soul. 

We may add, that as far as the doctrine of the soul’s im- 
mortality has place in the minds of the Japanese, as they 
have been in times past, it has come from Buddhism, and not 
trom the Sinto or Confucianism. The religious veneration of 
ancestors may imply the doctrine of future existence, but 
Confucius, so far as we know, taught nothing definitely on 
this subject.* 

As to religion, we may simply add, that while Christianity 
is tolerated, it is announced that the government will ere- 
long proclaim a system of belief, and, we suppose, modes of 


* As a scheme of ethics, embracing all the relations of life, Confucian- 
ism is one of the most remarkable things in the world’s history. No 
man has ever lived who by his own teachings has influenced, for their 
good, one-tenth of the numbers that have had their characters molded, 
in a considerable degree, by the doctrine of Confucius. A Socrates by his 
side is a pigmy; we do not mean as a man, but in his continuous power 
as a teacher of morals. And we venture to add, that if the present life 
were all, no man has ever lived who would deserve the gratitude of men 
‘to nearly the extent of that due to this heathen sage. The beauty of 
the result, in numerous instances, is such as, with our prejudices, we 
should never conceive without an actual acquaintance with its living ex- 


emplifications, 
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worship, aiming to appropriate all that is good and reasonable 
in the various “sects’’—the Christian included, if we are 
rightly informed. But of this whole matter we have too lit- 


























tle information to warrant any definite statement. To recon- 
cile any such proceeding with the recent adoption of the 
Sinto as the favored religion, we should think a difficult task. 
Let us hope that the religion of our divine Lord may soon 
be acknowledged as the true Rising Sun of this regenerated 


empire. 


Art. VIII.—Sunday-schools and their Importance in Mission- 
° ary Work. 


Tue Sunday-school is one of the most important religious 
institutions of the age. In its most essential features it is the 
contemporary of every age. Asa means of religious education 
to the large portion of the rising generation, of cultivating hab- 
its of ardor and obedience, by uniting together, by offices of 
good-will, the different classes of society, and of calling forth 
a large amount of self-denial, perseverance, and Christian 
principle, it is entitled to a high place. It is one of the most 
efficient means of extending the kingdom of Christ. Pure 
religion and undefiled, and the godly upbringing of the young, 
have ever gone hand in hand. 

It is important frequently to recur to “ first things,’’ “ first 
principles;”’ hence the attention is directed, first of all, to the 


ORIGIN OF SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


To place your finger upon the exact time and place when 
and where Sunday-schools originated, may not be the easiest 
task. It is customary to speak of them as exclusively of re- 
cent origin. The idea has gained extensive currency that 
Sunday-schools are the result of the superior wisdom and sa- 
gacity of modern times. But, as the subject is more carefully 
examined, the sentiment is daily gaining ground that the 
Sunday-school idea had its origin much farther back than in 
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the feeble efforts of Charles Baroméo in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, or Robert Raikes in the eighteenth century. 

As we search the records of the primitive Church, and in- 
quire critically after apostolic teaching and practice, we shall 
undoubtedly find, to our astonishment, perhaps, something 
very much like the Sunday-school of our own time. The 
Sunday-school idea is most certainly prominent. It is true 
that Church-history is not overflowing with facts upon the 
question, yet it is sufficiently full. The New Testament is 
not prodigal in its testimony in regard to its importance in 
its conduct, and yet the outlines of the institution are limned 
there. Early Church-history, when it testifies, places the 
weight of all its evidence in favor of the institution. 

The Lord’s-day meetings of the apostolic Church were not 
simply gatherings of men and women—the youngewere there 
as well; and the very young were not forgotten in the holy min- 
istries of the sacred day. The elders or other leading mem- 
bers of the primitive congregations—taking their example 
from the synagogue practice—taught the young and the old 
the “words of this life.’ And,in all the Churches of the 
saints, specially where they were largely converts from Juda- 





ism, the general custom was to call the attention of the entire 
body to some one special portion of the word of God. 

Much is now said about the propriety of having a national 
or international “series of topics” for Sunday-schools, uni- 
formity of readings on the Lord’s-day; and this is called a 
“new idea.” It is not new; it is as old as the “ Jew’s relig- 
ion.’ And to this day, notwithstanding the mutations which 
the centuries have witnessed in other things once dear to that 
people, in all the synagogues of the Jews the same passage of 
Scripture is read and made the subject of study on the Sab- 
bath-day. 

Mosheim, in his “ Church History,” speaks of catechumens 
as “‘an order”’ in the apostolic Church. He says: 


Whoever acknowledged Christ as the Saviour of mankind, and made a 
solemn profession of his confidence in him, was immediately baptized 
and received into the Church. But when the Church began to flourish, 
and its members increase, it was thought prudent and necessary to 
divide Christians into two orders, distinguished by the names of believers 
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and catechumens. The former were those who had solemnly been ad- 


mitted into the Church by baptism, and, in consequence thereof, were 
instructed in all the mysteries of religion, had access to all the parts of 
the divine worship, and were authorized to vote in the ecclesiastical 
assemblies. The latter were such as had not yet been dedicated to God 
and Christ by baptism, and were, therefore, neither admitted to the pub- 
lic prayers, nor to the holy communion, nor to the ecclesiastical assem- 
blies. 

Thus it appears, plainly, that the Sunday-school, in its sub- 
stantial equivalent, was found in the primitive Church, and 
that it was a field wherein all the activity and enthusiasm of 
the entire membership of the congregations could be used in 
building up the Church of God. 


THE MODERN SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


But, as a modern institution, the history of the Sunday- 
school is fully open to our perusal. To this part of the ques- 
tion the reader is invited. 

In the year 1781, an individual, of no great prominence in 
society, went one morning to hire a gardener in the suburbs of 
the city in which he dwelt. In this part of the city the lowest 
of the people, who were principally employed in the pin manu- 
factories, chiefly dwelt. 

The man whom he went to hire was away from home; and, 
while waiting for his return, he was greatly disturbed by a 
troop of wretched, noisy boys, who continually interrupted 
his conversation. He inquired if these boys belonged to this 
part of the town. He was answered “that they did.”” The 
good man’s heart was touched by their misery and their idle- 
ness. 

“Ah! sir,” said the woman with whom he was talking, 
“could you take a view of this part of the town on Sunday, 
you would be shocked indeed; for then the street is filled 
with multitudes of these wretches, who, released from em- 
ployment, spend their time in noise and riot, playing at chuck, 
and cursing and swearing in a manner so horrid as to convey 
to any serious mind an idea of hell, rather than any other 
place.” 

This conversation suggested to Robert Raikes the idea of 
organized effort which, since developed and extended, has 
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nearly “filled the whole earth.”” The entire history of the 
Sunday-school movement since then is crowded with wonders. 
Others, before the days of Raikes, had conceived a similar 
idea, but he put it into shape. 

The system of Robert Raikes had mostly to do with the 
poor children of his native city, Gloucester. He also em- 
ployed paid teachers; and, from 1786 to 1800, the Sunday- 
school Society of England, of which Raikes was the acknowl- 
edged founder, paid for these Sunday services over twenty 
thousand dollars. That was then; but now the teachers em- 
ployed in the Sunday-schools of our own, or other lands, are 
working without money remuneration. It is a grand and 
noble work, and none but God’s brave sons and daughters 
engage in it successfully. 

The idea of conducting these schools by the employment 
of tinpaid teachers is said to have had its origin in a meeting 
of zealous Wesleyan office-bearers, one of whom, when the 
others were lamenting that they had no funds for hiring teach- 
ers, said, “* Let’s do it ourselves.” 

In this effort of Robert Raikes we have what is commonly 
known as the “beginning of the Sunday-school system in 
Europe and America.” Be it so; its origin, in any event, 
was lowly enough. But lowly birth is no disgrace. Some- 
times it is the highest honor that Heaven can confer. And 
as long as it is true that the “ Lord of all” was cradled in a 
manger in Bethlehem, and the first exercise of the omnipo- 
tence of Mary’s Son was in the presence of a feeble, unhon- 


ored few, a lowly origin may not be despised. 
THE GROWTH OF THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL IDEA. 


The growth of the Sunday-school idea, like all other 
growths, has been gradual. The full-panoplied system of 
Sunday-schools of to-day was not the product of an hour. A 
century has almost gone since Robert Raikes toiled in Glou- 
cester, and more than three centuries have passed away since 
Charles Boroméo, the nephew of Pope Pius IV., established 
similar schools in Milan, and among the wildest regions of 
the Alps. 

To watch the growth of the simplest plant is not consid- 
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ered a mean business, even for a philosopher. To a mind 
capable of reflection, there is nothing of more interest than 
that which refers to the origin and progress of things in the 
natural, the political, the moral, or the spiritual world. To 
this business the profoundest intellects the world has ever 
known have given the bravest and best of years, fortunes, and 
lives. 

By contrast, the immense distance between the then and 
now of Sunday-schools can be clearly seen. Then the little, 
ragged, sun-burned, and desperately ugly children of the city 
of Gloucester were the almost sole attendants of these schools; 
then the teachers went to their work, the hired laborers of a 
man of means; then the educated people, the well-dressed, 
and the well-fed, langhed at the idea of helping these little 
ones and the Lord in this way; then primers and spellers 
were the principal books used—the Bible scarcely being used 
in these schools. But now the children of the rich and the 
poor are found upon the same platform; the teachers work 
for the love they have to God and “little children” and 
youths; the rich give of their abundance to sustain them, 
and the poor of their hearts to keep them strong; and the 
Bible, at-least in profession, is made the only text-book, and 
the study of its pages is declared to be the supreme object 
of all. 

Just here we are brought face to face with a sentiment ex- 
pressed near the beginning of this essay—namely, that the 
Sunday-school idea is not a modern idea. The origin and 
progress of Sunday-schools furnish an illustration of the truth 
that many of the supposed inventions of modern times are 
but the development of ideas entertained in ages long since 
passed, but which have not been carried out in actual practice, 
or have failed at that period to exert any permanent or wide- 
spread influence. Asa modern institution, the Sunday-school 
system was certainly feeble enough at its beginning. The 
effort of Raikes attracted but little attention, except in a lim- 
ited circle. No Church would take it under its control or 
patronage. Individual men and women fostered what little 
strength it had, unaided by the organized religionists of the 
British Empire. But Raikes was not discouraged. Ile put 
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the idea into. a form which was distinguishable by “shape 
and limb.”’ His teachers he hired; but, in 1788, he had 
made so much of an impression on the wealthy people of the 






realm, that he wrote to a friend as follows: “‘At Windsor the 





ladies of fashion pass their Sundays in teaching the poorest 





children.”’ 

In 1785, William Fox, an earnest deacon in the Baptist 
Church, in Prescott street, London, became a valuable co- 
worker with him; and the influence of the Baptist body 
began to be felt in behalf of the new enterprise. 

In 1784, the Methodists saw the value of the institution, 
and, with great energy, began to use its power and push its 
claims. In that year, their school in Stockport numbered 
695. In 1859, it was the largest Sunday-school in the world, 









numbering 435 teachers, and 3,781 scholars. 

In 1796, the Quakers, under the leadership of Joseph Lan- 
easter, first realized what they could do in the same direction. 
It is said of Lancaster, “that he was enthusiastic in his call- 
ing, and benevolent to rashness in his disposition ;” and of 


— 


his school, “that it multiplied with great rapidity.” Before 
he was eighteen years of age his school numbered ninety, and 
afterward scholars came pouring in upon him like “ flocks of 
sheep,” till, in 1789, they reached one thousand in number. 
In order to furnish teachers for all of these children, he devised 
the plan of teaching the younger scholars by the older. In 
1808, his school became the basis of what was then known as 
the “ British and Foreign Bible Society.”’ 

About the same time, the “ English Church,” led by An- 
drew Bell, began to organize, according to the new method, 
exclusively “ Church-schools.” This finally resulted in the 
establishment, in 1811, of the “ National Society for Promot- 
ing the Education of the Poor in the Principles of the Estab- 
lished Church.” An outgrowth from this institution was the 
“ Religious Tract Society.” 

In 1784, Rowland Hill opened the first Sunday-school in 
London. In 1787, the Sunday-school idea took root in Scot- 
land, and soon developed into the “ Edinburgh Gratis Sabbath- 
school Society.”” The schools under the direction of this so- 
ciety were mostly conducted in the evening of the Lord’s-day. 
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Their object was “to promote the religious instruction 
youth in the leading and most important doctrines of the 
Scriptures, and not the peculiarities of any denomination of 
Christians.” 
* In 1787, Sunday-schools were established in Wales, in con- 
nection with the Baptist Church at Hengoel, in Glamorgan- 
shire, by Morgan John Rhys. This school was formed to 
teach the “ word of God and religious lessons only.’’ Wales 
is proudly known as the “land of Sunday-schools.” Care- 
fully gathered statistics inform us that more than one-half of 
her entire population, from the cradle to the grave, are mem- 
bers of the Sunday-school. There it is no uncommon sight 
to see the babe on its mother’s knee, and the aged grandsire 
with hoary locks and wrinkled brow, employed in studying that 
Word which alone is able to make “wise unto salvation.”’ 

July 13, 1803, the “ Sunday-school Union”’ of England was 
established. 

SUNDAY-SCHOOLS IN AMERICA. 


Without sifting very carefully the evidence on the question, 
we may admit what is generally claimed, that to Francis As- 
bury belongs the honor of organizing the first Sunday-school 
in the United States. This he organized in Hanover county, 
Virginia, in 1786. We shall not take the space to present 
the evidences of the steady progress of Sunday-schools in 
this country since that time. It is not necessary. Suflice it 
to say, that the work has gone on until, one by one, all the 
Protestant religious parties of America have been imbued 
with its spirit, and, like battalions of warriors, have wheeled 
into line, as portions of the grandest army that ever shook 
this continent with its marching tread, until no town, or city, 
or scarcely a country-place, can be found where the white 
banners of the purest love are not carried by children’s 
hands, and joyful hosannas shouted to David's Son by infant 
tongues. 

STATISTICS. 


A careful estimate, based upon official and unofficial re- 
ports, will show the following table to be a near approximna- 
tion to the true figures: 

VOL. IV.—NO. I1.—8 
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Reiiciovus Boprss. Schools. | and Scholars. 
| Teachers. 
Methodists....... peumeonepnehintateianeliian 17,555 193,979 1,267,742 
PGR CNEIED oes cccccercounsenese neues 4,616 41,544 479,817 
DOG 6 seepcevescesess neodsaddenlpdiane 5,047 86,465 607,638 
SPR OIINED ss necdnvessepsencctanstiinee 2,700 24 268 221,200 
Congregationalists 3.121 28 O89 280.890 
DRGUEMIDNG. cndebvenchcahiscascdencdetnas oul 2. 450 23.495 253,290 
All other religious bodies in the } 17.365 187.000 2 397 400 
United States } , , ———s 
ERAGON cchnctcdbcakdncntetthisavdvbinles | 25.000 320.000 3,400,000 
RT a See ey ae eee Merge a 4.500 35,000 $20,000 
PIII», ccahcsinctinaiiumienadbediedentiiieanatete 3.300 35.000 940.000 
REE ee ae ee sebbhtsbaedpheds 4,100 39,890 380,000 
Provinces of Ontario and Quebec 2 SOU 25 OOO 210.000 
OERESP GOUMETION, cece ceccevccccsccscccess 5.300 52.000 540.000 
OS EO SEE Sa 97,854 1.094.730 10,627,977 


In the United States alone, there are 50,854 schools, 584,- 
840 officers and teachers, and 5,437,977 scholars. 

The following table will exhibit, more in detail, the numeri- 
cal strength of Sunday-schools controlled by the Disciples in 


the United States: 


Name or States. Schools. and | Scholars. 





West Virginia o 25 225 2.250 
New York.......... Pua aS OES 40 | 360 | 3,500 
Missouri....... enbeseiaapives baeeidientael 75 | 1575 15,540 


ROMEMORY scccecovsssctes eceveceseseeeses o00 2,700 27,000 
Dba ciictntindinitsddinndtiniinae 315 | 2835 | 33,000 
CO eae acceeces cocccecessehnwesee 345 | 3,900 45,000 
SENET ..oneesrcneses A ae we 550 | 6,000 65.000 
RRO RROD ao iccddecksctecddeun é<atinne 700 | 6.300 62,000 

NER ie cncctaeentaael esevees ecndnes 2450 | 23.495 253,290 


It is only a little more than four years since the Disciples 
took any steps toward an organized effort in behalf of Sun- 
day-schools. Since then, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois have per- 
fected very efficient State organizations, and other States will 
soon follow. 

Over the entire Sunday-school field a wonderful activity is 


displayed. The Methodists report an increase, in 1871, of 
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643 schools, 4,567 officers and teachers, and 46,349 scholars. 
This, for a body that has been disciplined so well and so long, 
is a wonderful increase. 

The Baptists, also, are wide awake. Their increase last 
year was larger than that of the Methodists. In 1870, they 
reported 5,251 schools, 56,515 officers and teachers, and 473,- 
664 scholars. In 1871, they reported 8,047 schools, 80,461 
officers and teachers, and 607,038 scholars; making a differ- 


ence in a single year of 2,796 schools, 23,946 officers and 


teachers, and 133,374 scholars. 

Other religious bodies have progressed at about the same 
rate. Even the staid old Quakers have caught the spirit, and 
do not sit so long without speaking as formerly. 

The Catholics, in order to keep their children under their 
own better control, have also organized a large number of 
Sunday-schools, differing but little in their general arrange- 
ment from schools under Protestant direction. 

The Jews, too, have their Sunday-schools; and their chil- 


dren are gathered together, not only on the Sabbath-day, but 





also on Sunday, for religious instruction. 

The Mormons have found that in no other or better way can 
they so well resist the encroachments of the “ Gentiles ”’ as by 
a counter-movement in their so-called Sunday-schools. A few 
words here in regard to the Mormon Sunday-schools may not 


be uninteresting: 


< 


The Mormon Sunday-school system is as complete as every other 
agency for Mormon Church-extension and indoctrination. Every ward 
in each city, and every settlement in the territory, is supposed to have 
its Sunday-school, the superintendent of which is appointed by the pres 
ident of the district, or the bishop of the ward. The Sunday-sessions 
are usually in the morning. In Salt Lake City, they are at the same 
hour as the Tabernacle service. In Ogden, they precede it; and the 
schools, on closing, are marched in procession to the Tabernacle, to have 
a part in the worship there. The Sunday-school opening exercises con- 
sist of singing, prayer, and occasionally of Bible-reading. The classes 
are taught in the Mormon Catechism, the Book of Mormon, and the 
Bible. The closing exercises are singing, prayer, addresses, and, some- 
times, a general catechizing of the school from the desk. No pains are 
spared to fully instruct the children in the Mormon doctrines and belief. 


Besides the doctrines of the Church, rules of conduct— 
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some of them quite sensible—are given in “Jacque’s Cate- 





chism”’ (a book in quite general use in their schools), for the 





children’s guidance. Thus: 





Question. What does the first paragraph or verse of this Word of Wis- 
dom teach us? 
Answer. That it is not good to drink wine or strong drinks, excepting 


in the sacrament of the Lord’s-supper, and then it should be home-made 
grape-wine; that it is not good to drink hot drinks, or chew or smoke 
tobacco; that strong drinks are for the washing of the body, and that 
tobacco is an herb for / nd sick cattle. 

@. Why is it not good to drink wine or strong drink? 

A. Because they excite men unnaturally, inflame their stomachs, 
Vitiate their appetites, and disorder their whole systems. 
@. Why are not hot drinks good for man? 
A. Because they relax and weaken the stomach, and indeed the whole 


body 


Q. Why is it not good to smoke or chew tobacco? 





1 Because these habits are very filthy, and tobacco is of a poisonous 


nature, and the use of it debases man, 


If there was nothing worse than such teaching in the Mor- 
mon Catechism, it would be worthy of more general circula- 
tion and use. The children in the Mormon Sunday-schools 
of Salt Lake City are so thoroughly drilled in this Catechism, 
that they are able to stand an examination in it most admi- 
rably. 

As for singing, the Mormon collections of hymns contain 
something of trash, with much that is of unexceptionable 
character. But this is also true of nearly every collection of 
Sunday-school hymns in use. It is not peculiar to Mormon- 
ism. Some of the best hymns of Watts, the Wesleys, Mont- 
gomery, and Cowper, appear in these collections. Here are a 
few specimens from “native manufacturers.”” Undoubtedly, 
the critics of modern Sunday-school music will stand aghast ; 
but we cannot help it. Our duty as a faithful historian re- 
quires us to say that, doggerel though it is, it is no worse in 
sound or sense than can be found in a large number of Sun- 
day-school music-books now in use. <A favorite, to the tune of 
“Tramp, Tramp,’’ declares: 

That the children may live long, 
And be beautiful and strong; 
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Tea and coffee, and 

Tobacco they despise ; 
Drink no liquor, and they eat 
But a very little meat; 
They are seeking to be 


Great, and good, and wise. 
They sing with great vigor to the tune, “Aunt Sally:’’ 


While all the world is fretting about the future time, 
At loggerheads are getting, the sight is quite sublime, 
The Mormons they are growing in every thing that's good, 


And Babylon is going down as they did in Noah's flood 





True saints rally; around the standard come, 

Away in Utah's valleys, our lovely mountain home. 

There's nothing can destroy us if we are firm and true 

Though wicked men among us, the Lord will trot them through 
He will not leave a grease-spot to mark the place they trod, 
But hurl them to destruction beneath the iron rod. 


In evidence of their parental love and childhood faith, they 
sing: 
f The Mormon fathers love to see 
Their Mormon families all agree ; 
The prattling infant on the knee 
Cries, ‘“‘ Daddy, 1’m a Mormon.” 


Such teaching may not be of the highest order, but it shows 
one thing very clearly—the Mormons are fully awake to their 
religious interests, and they are evidently intending to be 
“ great, and good, and wise.” 

The statistics and facts which have been presented, mainly 
relate to the United States; but it must not be supposed that 
here only the Sunday-school interests are advancing. Canada 
is as earnest as we are, and her Sunday-school system is as 
complete as ours. England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales 
are filled with enthusiastic workers in this wide, white field. 
There are very few, if any, better works on this side of the 
sea, on the Sunday-school question, than those of Groser, 
Inglis, Davids, and Reed. All of them are interesting, some 
of them are profound. 

France has lately established Sunday-schools under both 
Catholic and Protestant patronage; and in the Germanic 
States many noble men and women have entered upon the 
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work of teaching the Bible, on the Lord’s-day, to all the chil- 
dren whom they can influence, as the surest and most direct 
method of staying the tide of irreligion and irreverence for 
holy things which, for so many long years, has been sweeping 
that beautiful land as with the besom of spiritual desolation. 

Spain, too, the land of the Inquisition and the theater of 
nameless horrors, is open to the establishment of Sunday- 
schools. During 1871, many of these schools were organized 
under the direction of the “American and Foreign Christian 


Union.” Thus the Sunday-school cause has advanced. 


OPPOSITION. 


But it must not be supposed that the effort which has proved 
so successful, to plant, and nourish, and develop the Sunday- 
school idea, has been allowed without opposition. Sunday- 
schools have always had plenty of opposers. The modern 
institution has had to fight for neaily every step of its way. 
The Sunday-school has been opposed as unapostolic, unseript- 
ural, and, of course, wrong. Occasionally one has been found 
who thanked God that “‘ he was not like other men ’’—/e had 
no Sunday-school in Ais Church. Some have regarded Sun- 
day schools and missionary societies as alike “schisms ” in 
the Church. 

When the Rev. Dr. Morrison and his fellow-laborers made 
the attempt to introduce Sunday-sechools into Scotland, the 
ecclesiastical courts decided them to be “ innovations;’’ and 
the cry “innovation,” “innovation,” was pealed from the 
trumpets of the opposition. The pulpits thundered their 
anathemas against them. Some of the preachers said that 
“the conducting of a Sunday-school was a breach of the 
commandment, ‘ Honor thy father and thy mother.’”’ Others 
decided, “that if any parent sent his children to the Sabbath- 
school, he should be cut off from the communion of the 
Churech.”’ Nearly every religious body has had its conflicts 
over the missionary organization and Sunday-school ques- 
tions. The smell of battle has been along the entire line of 
march; but one of the most cheerful signs of the times is, 
that the day of battle over these questions, and specially the 


Sunday-school question, is almost over, and the season of 
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tranquil labor and sure progress is near at hand. The follow- 
ing sentences, from the Report on Sunday-schools of the last 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, are worthy of 


calm consideration: 


Within a few years, the institution of the Sabbath-school has assumed 
such a form, and grown to such a magnitude, that probably but very few 
even of the most thoughtful Christians, duly appreciate its unspeakable 
importance. Being in the very midst of its developments, we do not so 
see its vast proportions that they leave upon our minds an adequate 
impression. If they were fairly grasped by our own Church at this 
deeply momentous epoch of her history, there is probably no other sub 
ject that would call from her more earnest and thoughtful consider- 
ation. 

When it is considered that the religious training of the young lies at 
the very foundation of every other institution of the Church, and of all 
that is hopeful in her future prospects, how can we overestimate the 
importance of this subject? The fact to which we dare not close our 
eyes, that so much of that training at the present time is passing over to 
the Sabbath-school and the Church, imposes such a weight of responsi- 
bility, that no amount of thought, or work, or money, is too great to be 
bestowed upon this subject. Then its proportions rise up into additional 
grandeur, when we reflect that the Sabbath-school is the best known 
agency for reaching the millions upon millions of children who have no 
religious training from parents, or any others, and saving them from god- 
less lives, with all their disastrous consequences. Then, too, the Sabbath- 
school is preéminent as furnishing a plain and profitable field of Christian 
toil for every warm heart and willing hand. Will it do for our Church, 
in her organized form, to neglect this agency, which is springing up to 
such immense proportions within her and around her? . 

The work which the Church evidently should undertake in this matter 
presents itself in three branches: 

1. The first branch should include every thing pertaining to the books 
and all other literature that might be needed to give success to the work 
of Sunday-schools. A great evil that is creeping into our schools, and a 
great danger that is threatening them, arises from the vast number of 
books unsuitable for Sunday reading, and otherwise objectionable in their 
character. This evil needs to be efficiently guarded against. 

2. A second branch of this general subject should contemplate improve- 
ment in the standard of teaching, the purifying of our schools from every 
thing unworthy of the dignity of the cause, and the thorough develop- 
ment of the great Sunday-school idea. What can be done to increase 
the piety, the scriptural intelligence, and the aptness to impart know]l- 
edge on the part of teachers? is the great question on which the true effi- 
ciency of our Sunday-schools depends. 

3.. A third branch of this work of the Church should be the planting 
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of new Sunday-schools in destitute places. We might expect every Sun- 
day-schoo! to become the center of salutary influences, and many to lead 
te the organization of Churches. 
RELATIONSHIP. 

The relation of the Sunday-school to the family, the Church, 
and the pulpit, is a fruitful theme. It has been difficult for 
many to decide what was their duty in the premises, because 
they were unable to satisfactorily decide this question. It has 
been held by some that there is no relation; and Church- 
members, acting upon this idea, have concluded that they 
were under no obligation to work in or for the Sunday-school. 

Others have taken equally extreme positions, but for differ- 
ent reasons. Strange as it may appear, good men have fought 
the Sunday-school, because they claimed it infringed upon 
the rights of the parent. Their argument has been: “ Par- 
ents must bring up their children in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord; the Sunday-school proposes to do the same 
thing; therefore, the Sunday-school is a violation of the apos- 
tolic injunction—is wrong.” 

As this is an important point, we ought to calmly consider it. 

“The family was God’s first institution for man.’’ Well, 
admit it. ‘ The family, as a primal instftution for the uprear- 
ing of a godly race, has ever been honored with the approval 
of its Divine Founder; and it stands to-day hedged about and 
protected by his ordinances, as Jerusalem is girt and shielded 
by its surrounding mountains.” Very well. Does it, there- 
fore, follow that the Sunday-school, either in theory or in 
practice, infringes upon its sacred rights? Certainly not. It 
is an easy thing to frame objections to any enterprise or 
method of procedure. It is not a difficult thing to find fault; 
and every thing good will, at some period of its history, be 
compelled to run the gauntlet of fault-finders. 

Nearly half a century ago, Dr. Chalmers, speaking of the 
objections to Sunday-schools in Scotland, said: “There is 
none which floats so currently, or is received with greater 
welcome, than that they bear with adverse and malignant in- 
fluc nce on family religion.” 

If these objections were well taken, and if the facts sustain 
them, then every well-wisher of his family or his race would be 
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justified in saying: *“ Down with them! Let every Sunday- 
school banner be burned, and the whole system be buried too 
deep for resurrection.” 

But a critical examination of the subject will probably 
prove the above position to be wholly untrue, and the follow- 
ing more in accordance with all the facts: That not only has 
household religion extended its scope, and its standard been 
raised, just in proportion as the Sunday-school idea has made 
progress; but also that there has never been any systematic 
training of the young, except in conjunction with the Sunday- 
school, or its substantial equivalent. 

The family, in the providence and wisdom of God, is in- 
complete, and hence insufficient, for the religious training of 
the young; and, therefore, an exclusive reliance by parents on 


= > 


household opportunities for the bringing up of their offspring 
in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, is unscriptural, 
irrational, and in the face of the experience of the Church of 
God. 

[t will also be found, upon investigation, that the practical 
question now is, not whether Sunday-school instruction con- 
flicts with, or supersedes family instruction, but whether it 
shall be Sunday-school instruction or none at all. 

The Jews did not rely wholly upon family instruction for 
their children. They brought them into other gatherings 
than the family circle for instruction in the “ right way of the 
Lord.” The childre@ had a place, and received instruction 
at the Church-festivals of that people. In the synagogues, 
the Old Testament was studied—much on the general plan 
of the modern Sunday-school—by young and old together. 

The Saviour found this plan prevalent in his day upon the 
earth, and approved it. The early Church practiced it; and 
only in the sad lapse of the dark ages of the Church did the 
Church-teaching of children decline; and then those portions 
of the Church which retained the pure faith continued firm 
in this doctrine and practice. There was probably never a 
time when the Bible-school, in some form or other, did not 
exist among God’s people. 

It is confidently affirmed that a fair examination of the re- 
ligious, condition of England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, and 
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America, before and since the origin of modern Sunday- 
schools, will show that nothing like the present standard of 
household training, in these countries severally, was known 
before the Sunday-school was established. The carefully 
gathered testimony of history all points in this direction. 

New England has often been summoned to testify what 
family training can do for children. But what are the facts? 
Is it true that the pious fathers and mothers of New England 
relied exclusively on family teaching or training? No. The 
Bible and the Catechism were taught in the public schools, 
and it was a part of the duty of the parish minister to cate- 
chise the young upon the Lord’s-day. 

Dr. McEwen, of New London, Conn., sixteen years ago 
published a * Half-century Sermon,” in which he says of the 
church of which he was pastor, that in 1806 “ very little, if 
any, family religion could be found. So far as a careful in- 
quiry can be relied on, in but two families in this entire con- 
gregation was daily family prayer maintained; though prayer, 
Saturday evenings, was offered by one other householder, at 
the head of his family. Probably in two other families— 
perhaps in three — belonging to two other denominations, 
family prayer was, by laymen, daily offered.” In other words, 
in six families at the outside, in all that town of New London, 
was there even nominal family worship. And thoseewere 
the “good old days,” for which many now groan in longing 
desire. And this is the family religion that the Sunday-school 
might break in upon ! 

Ilow easy it is to underrate the present and magnify the 
past ! 

How true it is “that man, dissatisfied with the present, 
ascribes to the past a perfection which never existed, and 
which only serves to cover his chagrin! He praises the dead, 
out of hatred to the living; and beats the children with the 
bones of their fathers.”’ 

We are safe in saying that, whatever may be the limits of 
the relationship which exists between the family and the 
Bible-school, there is no antagonism between them. One is 
of God, and so is the other. God’s plans never conflict. All 
along, from infaney to old age, he has arranged for every 
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stage of man’s progress. The triune agency of family, school, 


and pulpit—all included in the general scope of the Church— 
can alone be relied on for the religious training of the young. 
Neither of these parts is complete in itself for this higb pur- 
pose. The blessed work of regeneration and culture is to be 
accomplished, in the wisdom of God, through the ministry of 
the Christian home; the pleadings, admonitions, and instrue- 
tions of the pulpit; the discipline and experience of life; the 
meditations and Divine communings of the closet; the in- 
spiring service of the social meeting ; and last, though by no 
means least, through the diligent, prayerful study and teach- 
ing of the word of God in the school of the Church. 
MORAL POWER. 

As a moral power, it is impossible to estimate the influence 
of the modern movements in favor of Sunday-schools. It is 
like the waves which wander forever on a shoreless sea. 

The American Sunday-school Union was organized in 1824, 
in the city of Philadelphia, Penn. Since then, it has organ- 
ized over fifty thousand Sunday-schools in destitute neighbor- 
hoods and *‘frontier”’ settlements. It has gathered into these 
schools two million five hundred thousand neglected children. 
It can point to more than two thousand churches, the out- 
growth of its mission-work. For every fifty dollars given to 
the mission-work of this society since it was founded, it can 
show at least one new Sunday-school organized by its mis- 
sionaries, including the cost of publications donated. It has 


ligious 


harmonized and secured the hearty codperation of re 
people of different names and creeds, in concentrated efforts 
to Jead souls to Christ. 

Had nothing more been accomplished than to keep these 
millions of children from the evils which beset childhood, for 
even a single hour of each week, it were well worth the effort. 

SPIRITUAL POWER. 

But more than this is done. Many of these children are 
finally “‘ brought to Jesus,” and their hearts filled with that 
joy which is “ unspeakable and full of glory.”” Many of them 
become preachers of the word, and the spiritual influence of 
the Church is largely augmented. 
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GENERAL INFLUENCE. 

And who has yet swept with his vision the wide, wide field 
of the general influence of the Sunday-school upon the relig- 
ious world? Who can say that it is not one of the potent 
agencies of God in bringing about the complete unity of his 
people in the earth? 

May be it is one of the signs from heaven, to teach the 
true disciples of Christ the way to higher, grander, and more 
united efforts: in extending Messiah’s empire. Christians 
ought to be able to “discern the signs of the times.”” This 
movement in behalf of Sunday-schools appears to be one of 
them. 

The sky is full of them. A few years since, some good 
men, who “feared God,” prepared a programme of subjects 
which they desired should be made the burden of special 
prayer throughout the world, during the first week in the 
New-year. This was the origin of what is now known as the 
“Week of Prayer.” They urged all Christians, in every 
land, to unite their petitions in behalf of these particular 
questions. 


Now, what did this all mean? Multitudes did not know 


what it meant; hence they made it a subject of ridicule. 


Other multitudes, however, looked upon it as a “sign from 
heaven ;”’ and they prayed. It was one attempt at united 
effort on the part of the people of God. It meant this: There 
is division; there must be unity, or we perish. It was one 
of the “signs of the times.” It was the red signal of dis- 
tress. It was a travail pain that presaged the birth to a 
grander and more united life of the dear children of God. 
Take another case, the “‘ Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions.”” When these institutions were proposed, how many 
said, ‘‘This is the device of the devil!’ Heartless sectarians 
said: “If these associations prosper, down goes the temple 
of our Diana, and the silver shrines which we have made, for 
‘our views’ will be no longer valuable.”” And they were op- 
posed most vigorously. But what is the result? Now there 
is scarcely a city or town of any consequence in this land, 
where they are not. Earnest Christian young men, united in 


a common work, are found everywhere battling against in- 
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temperance and vice of every kind, holding prayer-meetings 
in unwonted places, filling dark dens with sweet song, and 
raising up to a new life multitudes of the degraded and 
sinful. 

And this is one of the “signs of the times.” It was found 
that no one religious party could or would do a tithe of the 
work to be done. Denominational jealousies, like hungry 
wolves, were on the track of every thing not begun by “ our 
party,” or “our Church.” Hence, it was proposed to unite 
under the name Christian; and the associations were called 
“Christian Associations.” And these associations were not 
due to the enthusiasm of a single, alone heart: thousands 
were waiting; and when the signal was given, they were 
ready. 

But once more: It was an honor and a delight to. attend the 
“Fifth National Sunday-school Convention,” which was held 
in the city of Indianapolis, Ind., April 17, 18, and 19, 1872. 
There were assembled a great multitude of noble men and 
women from twenty-two of the States of this nation, besides 
delegates from Canada, Ireland, and India. The motto of the 
convention was the “ Word of God”’ and the “ Love of God.”’ 
For three days they talked of the field, the seed, the sowing, 
and the harvest. Not a word was said that was not in a spirit 
of reverence for the word of God, and not a prayer was of- 
fered that did not push its petition in the direction of the 
unity of God’s people, and that upon Ged’s word—‘* in 
Christ.” 

Now, what does this all mean? God's hand is most cer- 
tainly inall these movements. They are “signs from heaven.” 
It seems that the power and providence of God are sweeping 
on all the religious denominations into one common Bible 
study. The nearly unanimous call for a “ National Series of 
Bible Lessons” for Sunday-schools is in demonstration of 
this. This call is not by the voice of one, but of great multi- 
tudes. 

The mission of those who love the pure gospel of Christ, 
untrammeled by the creeds and devices of men, and who de- 
sire the union of all the children of God upon the Divine 
word, is too much in the van of these mighty movements. 
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Their fate will be to come in with the laggards at the end of 
the race, if they neglect their opportunities, or do not “ dis- 
cern the signs of the times.”’ 
IMPORTANCE IN MISSIONARY WORK. 
If what has been said above of the Sunday-school is true, 


it would appear that no question could be raised as to its im- 


portance in missionary work. It only remains to specify a 


few of the many ways in which it may be used as a missionary 
agent: 

1. It employs the unemployed talent of the churches. In 
no other way can the membership of the churches “ go every- 
where preaching the word” so efficiently and effectively as 
by this agency. It furnishes an opportunity for the young 
convert which will meet every demand of his first love and 
enthusiasm. 

2. In the cities, specially, it is not possible to reach the 
neglected classes so well in any other way. Every city church 
ought to have one or more of these mission-schools under its 
control and patronage. 

8. As a church-extension appliance, the Sunday-school has 
nothing superior to it. It leavens a neighborhood with the 
word of God, and prepares the materials which afterward be- 
come the “ lively stones” in the temple of God. 

4, It unites the membership of the churches in a common 
labor for a common purpose. And there is nothing that 
makes brothers of us all, like working heartily together in a 
common good cause. 

In a grave-yard, in Ireland, is the hill-side tomb of Daniel 
O'Connell. A traveler once stood looking at this humble 
grave, when right beside it he saw a mound covered with a 
cheap slab, on which were inscribed the words: “Sacred to 
the memory of Thomas Steele.’’ The traveler remembered 
Thomas Steele; he had come to a sudden death for political 
crimes in England. Steele was a Protestant. The traveler 
turned to the old sexton, and, with a look of surprise, asked 
him: “Was not Tom Steele a heretic? Is this not conse- 
crated ground? And Daniel O’Connell, was he not the son 


of the good Mother-churech?” 
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“Faith an’ he was, blessings on the Pope!’’ promptly re- 
sponded the old sexton. 

“Then, why do you put Tom Steele, a heretic, in conse- 
crated ground?”’ 

The answer came instantly: “ Why, you see, sir, Daniel 
O’Connell was for liberty; he was the great agitator; and 
Tom Steele was for liberty; and he was a martyr; and liberty 
makes brothers of us all.”’ 


CONCLUSION, 


Among the old Romans there prevailed the touching cus- 
tom of holding the face of every new-born infant toward the 
heavens, signifying, by thus presenting its forehead to the 
stars, that it was to look above the world into celestial glories. 
It was a vain superstition; but Christianity dispels the fable, 
and gives us a clear realization of that pagan yearning, in the 
deep solicitude which all its disciples cherish for the spiritual 
welfare of the young. The great design of the Sunday-school 
is to turn the faces of the children toward heaven, and pre- 
pare their spirits for eternal glory. 

The noble workers in the Sunday-school “ are planting seeds 
and saplings that shall flourish in noble forests ages hence. 
Let them put in the ground trees that shall rise, cast broad 
shadows, and bear perennial fruit; and a thousand years from 
now, when they shall sleep in Greenwood, or Laurel Hill, or 
on some battle-field, or in mid-ocean, they who live shall say: 
‘Blessed are they who planted trees of such noble height, 
broad branches, and bearing such goodly fruit !’”’ 


[Nore.—The length of the last two articles has unexpectedly crowded 
out a number of book notices, but the interest and value of these arti- 
ticles are sufficient excuse. One page only being left, we have briefly 
noticed a number of works, merely giving titles of others.—Ep. | 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


Bacon's Essays : with Annotations, by Ricuarp Wuate ty, D.D., 
and Notes and a Glossarial Index, by FRaNKutn Fiske Hearp. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. New York: Lee, Shepard & Dil- 
lingham, 1873. 

This is certainly an elegant edition of “ Bacon’s Essays”’ 
for the use of students and general readers. The sun of Ba- 
con's intellect has continued to shine with such splendor that 
it is unnecessary for us to endeavor to commend his works; 
only we will say, we would that the youths of the time should 
read these wondrous “ Essays”’ rather than much which occu- 
pies their attention to little good. The “Annotations” are 
fine and valuable. 

The Seven Hills. By Prov. James De Mitte. Illustrated. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publishers, 1873. 

Any boy who wishes an amusing and instructive view of 
Rome should have this handsome book. And what boy does 
not want to know about Rome? 

Bound copies of those charming little monthlies, The Jn- 
fant’s Delight, and The Children’s Treasure. The preceding 
works are for sale by A. Setliff, Nashville, Tenn. 

The following very attractive and beautifal books, pub- 
lished by Lee & Shepard, Boston, and for sale by Wheeler, 
Marshall & Bruce, Nashville, Tenn., have been placed on our 
table: 

Picked up Adrift. By Prof. James De Mitte. The Child of 
the Island Glen, and Winning Spurs. By Extsan Keroe. 
The authors of these books have deservedly acquired wide- 

spread notoriety for their literary efforts on behalf of the 

youth of the country. We do not indorse every thing they 

Bay. 

Littl Bobtail; or, The Wreck of the Pi nobscot. By OLIVER 
OPpTIc. 

A very touching story. 

Stories and Poems. By Motuer anp DaveutsEr: Caroline Gil- 
man and Caroline Howard Jervey. 


Very sweet, indeed. 





